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... a losing venture published bi-monthly 
pretty close to the first day of January, 
March, May, July, September, and Novem- 
ber. 

The General is edited and published by 
The Avalon Hill Company almost solely for 
the cultural edification of the serious game 
aficionado. It also helps sell our merchan 
dise, too. 

Articles from subscribers are considered 
for publication at the whim and fancy of 
members of our erudite editorial staff and 
company baseball team. To merit considera- 
tion, articles must be typewritten double- 
spaced and not exceed 1,000 words. Ac- 
companying examples and diagrams must be 
drawn in black or red ink. Payment for 
accepted articles is made according to the 
dictates of the voting subscribers. 

A full year subscription casts $4.98 (over- 
seas subscribers add $6.00 to cover airmail.) 
Back issues cost $1.00 each: out-of-stock 
issues are Vol. 1, No's. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6; Vol. 3, 
No. 1; Vol. 4, No. 4. 

Printing ~ oh ... say 17,000 give or take 
a few thousand. 

To facilitate correspondence, we suggest 
that ell envelopes to Avalon Hilt be marked 
in the lower left-hand corner as follows: 

Purchases of The General: Subscription 
Dept. 

Purchases of games, play-by-mail kits, and 
game parts: Order Dept. 

Questions concerning play: Research & 
Design Dept. 

Articles for publication: Editor-in-Chief. 

Requests for Brochures: Advertising Dept. 

Requests for Parts Lists: Parts Dept. 

Letters to the Editor: Editor-in-Chief. 

Try-outs for the baseball team: Manager 
Thomas N. Shaw. 

Miscellany: Marketing Dept. 
Copyright 1969 The Avalon Hill Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21214. 
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Game Designing - Trials & Tribulations 



COVER STORY 

The New Ones: 

Do not miss the next issue of this magazine. It 
may be the most important single event in your 
literary life. In the Mar-April edition of The 
GefteCftl, Avalon Hill will introduce two new 
games, games that have already received the 
highest praise from the Consumer Test Panels. 
Because these revolutionary new games are so 
unique in design concepts, tor compclilive rea- 
sons we c+innol chance even the slightest hull of 
what they are to the public. We beg your 
apologies if the strain of waiting two more 
months becomes too great to bear. In the 
meantime, we offer an opportunity to release 
whatever pent-up frustrations develop by sub- 
mitting Contest No. 35 (page 13}, 



"How does an inventor and developer of games 
invent and develop?", a question that was the 
subject ol a feature article in a recent issue of 
"Playthings," the trade bible. 

This question has relevance with a great many 
subscribers to this magazine who design their own 
wargames on the side. Experience being the great 
teacher, we offei excerpts from the trade article 
as a guideline for the amateur designer. 

Posing the question to Jerry D'arcey, inventor 
of Blockhead, Coup d'Etat and Cross Up Poker 
among many, he suggests looking for a twist on 
an old item. Blockhead . . . "came about because 
I got bored stacking blocks with my small 
children," 

"Don't try to manufacture and sell your own 
invention," he warns. "To begin with your idea 
might not be different enough and interesting 
enough to be saleable. First, you have to get a 
patent (if there is a gimmick involved) and the 
patent attorney runs about $700 to $800. Then 
you have to pour S2000 to $3000 into manu- 
facturing. Even if you get it into stores, it's just 
another item on the shell, unless you give it 
television promotion — and nationally that's like 
$250 thousand." 

"Furthermore," he related emphatically, " a 
new item needs written instructions which are 
clear and easy to understand." 

D'arcey points to the game package as a very 
important sales tool, sometimes more important 
than the title of the game itself. Many manu- 
facturing firms shell out thousands of dollars just 
testing package designs. Some call on motiva- 
tional research specialists who, by past experi- 
ence, can design packages utilizing color combina- 
tions and placement of graphics as prime selling 
forces. 

When one considers all ol the above factors, 
the only conclusion is to do the designing 
yourself but leave the manufacturing to experts. 

That's where Avalon Hill comes in. Whether 
the design is a card game, a sports game, a 
dingbat, or a wargame, the manufacturing and 
selling problems are all the same. But even less 
affluent companies such as Avalon Hill are at a 
disadvantage. Since the key to success is in the 
advertising and promotion only the wetl-healed 
companies can afford the massive expenditures 
required for introducing and sustaining consumer 
interest. To prove this point we need only point 
to Parker Brothers, that grand old name in games. 
Parker, with its perrenial money-makers Monop- 
oly, Clue, Careers, and Quija Board, still required 
additional funding. So they "merged" with 
General Mills. At the other end of the scale, 
Gameseience found it necessary to sell out to 
Renwall who, in turn, went to Allstate for 
resources. 

The problem is magnified in the area of 
wargames. Here, we are dealing with subject 
matter that does not appeal to the mass market. 
Thus the promotional nut becomes even more 
difficult. Fortunately, It is an area that feeds on 
itself, i.e., the repeat sales by the same customers 
sustain the linancial end to a large degree. The 
hope is that with each new game introduction 



new converts will be added to the cult. It does 
not necessarily follow that a satisfied Monopoly 
player will buy all Parker Brothers games. How- 
ever, a satisfied wargame customer is much more 
likely to purchase the entire Avalon Hill battle 
line. For Avalon Hill, the problem is two fold: 1) 
develop games that will be highly recommended 
to others and 2) develop advertising and promo- 
tion that will reach the first-time audiences, 

The solution to the lattBr is best left up to the 
advertising experts and really of little interest 
here. But the development of new games, on the 

other hand, is a subject which seems to be of 
intrinsic interest to subscribers if the fantastic 
amount of fan inquiries is any criterian. 

Let's follow through a typical game designing 
situation. For Avalon Hill the first step is to 
decide on the subject matter for a new game. 
This is usually determined by the dictates of 
regular customers through various polls and sur- 
veys taken via The General and the registration 
cards. Many new games are developed simul- 
taneously. But the development progress is deter- 
mined by the amount of time it takes to iron out 
the design bugs. 

Two of the games shown on this issue's cover 
were scheduled for publication at the beginning 
of 1970, but had to be delayed because of design 
hang ups. At this writing the design flaws have 
not been worked out to the satisfaction of the 
consumer test panels and Avalon Hill manage- 
ment. 

When a design impasse occurs, the temptation 
is to fudge it a bit in order to meet the projected 
deadline date. By past experience we have found 
this policy to be disastrous. 

So what happens when a projected publication 
date cannot be met? You substitute another title 
(or two) you've had waiting in the wings for just 
such an eventuality. Blitzkrieg was an example of 
this: when last minute problems arose in the 
development of Guadalcanal, in came Blitzkrieg 
(the substitute wargame.) Needless to say. Blitz- 
krieg earned "first string" status overnight and 
continues to be among the wargame leaders in 
sales. 

The show's not over when a new game finally 
hit the market. Even first-run editions may 
contain a few bugs. A recent example is 1914. 
Another leading seller, mainly on the strength of 
excellent in-depth research by the celebrated 
James F. Dunnigan, 1914 "soon degenerates into 
a stalemate", according to Mr. Dunnigan's own 
postmortem on the game. Dunnigan concedes 
that "a game is never really finished in terms of 
design, particularly a game covering such a hope- 
less situation as World War I." 

According to his "Designer's Notes" fashioned 
from post-publication feedback, Dunnigan found 
that as a game situation World War I was pretty 
much a bust. "Nothing happens, save for a lot of 
killing and expenditures of ammunition. There 
are too many troops. The front is too narrow. 
The units move too slowly." 

"All this left one question unanswered," he 
went on. "How were the Germans able to 
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penetrate as far as Paris in the original campaign? 
The reason, quite simply, is the IDIOCY larlor." 

Therefore, in an effort to make a good game 
better, plans are afoot to have Dunnigan and staff 
revise 1914 to include an IDIOCY factor. "And 
while we're at it," he reflected, "we're going to 
make 1914 more playable. While designing 1914 
we were faced with the choice of either making a 
very playable game that no one could win or a 
very realistic game that no one could win. We 
opted for realism feeling that it would take very 
little away from the game and add considerably 
to it. But this did not preclude making 1914 
playable. So in the revision we hope to include 
all of the payability elements left out of the 
original for the sake of extreme realism." 

The full scale revision will be tried out in the 
pages of the new S&T Magazine, the results of 
which may wend their way into the nBxt printing 
of 1914, a game rapidly becoming a classic in its 
own time. 

Meanwhile, thousands of unknowns continue 
to spend many hours designing "new" wargames 
not only for their own pride of accomplishment 
but for commercial sale. Quite frankly there is no 
shortage of good wargame designs. The situation 
is such that good games far outnumber the 
commercial demand for them. 

Others like Bob Kelso of Beale AFBase, are 
more realistic and design them mainly for the 
amusement of their own wargame groups. "It is a 
disease that will grab you and not let you go," 
Bob relates. Sob got so carried away, as many 
game designers do, that he ended up with a 
mapboard measuring 6'/! x 14 feet. 




Bob Kelso, center, kneels somewhere in the 
middle of Europe on the gigantic mapboard of 
his "Europe 1940" gams. 



Last but not least are the semi-professionals 
who design games they feel are worthy of 
commercial exploitation. These designers turn to 
organizations such as the IFW and Sparta for 
printing and publication of their models in 
limited quantities to their respective selected 
audiences. In some cases the designers sell enough 
to get back their investment in supplies and 
materials. 

Naturally, Avalon Hill can't operate under this 
commercial premise [although with some titles 
it's happened.} That's why the subject matter 



must be carefully chosen. In this light game 
companies, particularly Avalon Hill, select de 
signers for more than their ability to invent 
games. A game designer must have an under 
standing ol the consumer market. He must be 
able to compromise his designs to satisfy the 
majority of that market. He must literally be a 
student of the English language; a poorly pre- 
sented set of rules can turn off many a potential 
customer. A game designer should also have a 
flair for advertising and promotion because it is 
in this area where initial success or failure occurs. 
If the game is truly a superior game, the 
word-of-mouth effect will guarantee its longevity. 
But if you can't get the game off the assembly 
line into the stores, there won't be enough 
customers to spread the word. 

Thus most commercial game designers are 
refugees from other fields of commercial en- 
deavor. None started out as game designers, 
Avalon Hill's resident designer in chief spend 
several years on hm Army newspaper followed by 
8 years grinding out advertising copy. Other 
designers who have spent time in positions with 
Avalon Hill brought to Avalon Hill experiences in 
school teaching, computer programming, free 
lance art, and creative writing. 

The trials and tribulations ol u game designer 
are many; the rewards too few. Even the designer 
of Monopoly never produced another winner 
despite his 100 plus inventions. But then again 
when you come up with a Monopoly, who cares 
about the flops. It's that kind of a world - that 
unpredictably exciting world of games. 



Combat Results Sans Luck 



I have become more than mildly annoyed with 
inlerior wargamers who blame their misfortune! 
on the luck of the die. Certuinly it is true that an 
individual battle result is determined by luck, but 
the player who always attacks at 5-1 or 6-1 is 
hardly "luckier" than the player who always 
attacks at 2-1. Furthermore in an average game 
with anywhere from 50 lo 100 attacks heing 
launched the "luck" will even out among players 
whose basic attack-strategy is sound. 

For those of you who want to add a new 
dimension to the CRT I propose three methods 
to eliminate the element of luck entirely! 

I. Give each player the ACE though the TUN 
of a suit from a deck of cards. For every battle 
each player selects a card and puts it face-down 
in front of him, The cards are turned over and 
the face values are added (ACE = 1 TEN = or 
10). Using the last digit of the sum obtained use 
the PBM combat results table. After each combat 
the players select a new card from the full deck 
of ten. Hint: use different sized and different 
colored cards for each player so there is no 
mix-up. 

II. The PBM CRT favors the attacker more 
than the CRT used with the dice and some 
gamers do not have access to the PBM tables. 
This method is for those who wish to use the 
standard table. As before, each player gets cards, 
only this time Ihe range is ACS through (lie SIX. 
The face values are added us before and the 
resulting sum is used . . . except in the case when 
the results exceed six (6) in which case subtract 



by William J- M. (Jilbert 

six from the result. Examples: 3 + 4=1 and 4 + 
5 = 3. 
III. For the real fire-eaters we make a few 



adjustments to the CRT. Notice Ihe frequency of 
results remains the same in each category only 
the alignment is slightly altered. 
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Now you either use the method outlined in fl 
above or you give each player six cards labeled 
Far-lefl (FL), Left (L), Center-left (CL), Center- 
right (CR), right (R). and Far-right (FR) and use 
this table to determine the "roll" 







ATTACKER 
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CL 


CR 
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FR 


FL 
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The use of this table allows you many oppor- 
tunities tD "oul psyche" your opponent. For an 
illustration let us consider a 3-2 attack. If the 
defender is pulling cards al random (a "cop-out" 



which only means that you should go back to 
rolling the die) the table below shows the 
frequency of the results. 

DF. EX DB 
AH CRT 2 2 2 

FL 3 3 

L 2 2 2 

CL 1 4 1 

CR I 4 1 

R 2 2 2 

FR 3 3 

Believe me this entire approach is not for Ihe 
faint-hearts and, I'm afraid the "unlucky" will 
find it just as uncomfortable. In a game with 
many, many attacks it may prove to be a bit too 
cumbersome, but if properly approached it makes 
each and every attack into a contest. 
William J. M. Gilbert 
125 Christopher Street 
New York, N.Y. 10014 
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Club of the Month 



International Federation of Wargaming 



Standing strong like the Rock of Gibrattor in a 
sea of wargame bickering is the International 
Federation of Wargaming (IFW) 

While the cult has seen a large turnover in 
wargame clubs, the IFW has weathered the storms 
of childish aggressions that have caused many 
another club to go under, 

"The first wargame clubs were conquest 
groups; mostly teenagers who simply desired to 
light it out. They conquered New Hampshire one 
week, Arkansas the next and maybe another club 
the week after," related Lenard Lakofka, IFW 
Vice-President. 

"This type of organization still thrives but is 
found lacking in many ways," so Lakofka told 
James Crossley of a mid west syndicated news 
service. 

Getting the IFW story across to representatives 
of news services is one of Lakofka's duties as 
promotional and publicity director of this unique 
wargame organization. From reports of their 
recent growth, one can sav that Lakolka's efforts 
have been rewarding 

His organization is unique because it is neutral 
in character. Begun as the United States Conti 
nental Army Command in 1966, the organization 
was formed to unite small, individual wargame 
clubs whose members sought an intellectual ex- 
change of ideas and a mature approach to 
wargaming. The USCAC hoped to act as a 
centralized, impartial clearing house where the 
development of interclub cooperation would lead 
to b general upgrading of services and benefits 
that membeis could provide to each other, 

The USCAC floundered in its infancy. Late in 
1967, a reorganization under the IFW banner 
saved the club and its ideals from obscurity. The 
first Geneva Convention (1968) gave it the shot 
in the arm it needed. Spurred on by untiring 
efforts of Gary Gygax and Bill Hoyer (now the 
IFW President) neutral wargaming finally came of 
age. Now entering its 4th year, the IFW practices 
what it preaches. After the 2nd Geneva Con- 
vention skyrocketed IFW membership to 37b 
members. Messrs. Hoyer, Lakofka, Secretary- 
Treasurer Tony Morale, and Editor Phil Pritchard 
took the bull by the horns and with Vol. 2, No. 
12 produced their first offset version of their 
monthly magazine. 

The IFW has become a service federation; 
similar perhaps to the U, S. Chess federation by 
sponsoring numerous chapters within the parent 
organization. In 1969 a total of 7 conventions 
were held pulling over 600 people from nearly 
every state, offering ample lace to face cash prize 
tournaments. 

Here's why the IFW is here to stay. Its 
governing body is composed of 12 members (The 
Senate) elected from arbitrary groups that allow 
for cross-sectional representation in all veiling 
chapters. 

There are societies which are actually special 
interest groups that devote themselves to the 
play, revision, variation, and discussion of a 
particular game such as the Stallingrad Society, 
Anzio Society, etc. 

Not the least of their many services is that of 
matching and rating members in their overall 




President Bill Hoyer, left, and V. Pres. Len 
Lakofka, right, take brief respite from activity at 
Lake Geneva Convention. 

quality of play. There is a rules interpretation 
board whose service helps stabilize play-by-mail 
matches. 

Of current interest is the IFW OPEN (see 
Infiltrators report) which is the first of the 1970 
national tournaments to be sponsored by the 
IFW. 

Little known except to Avalon Hill personnel 
is their behind-the-scenes activity in the area of 
sales. 

Members of the IFW will participate, with 



Book 
Nook 




(A Gamut of Games, by Sid Sackson, Random 
House, New York, N. Y., price: 56,95.) 

The serious gamesman, whether collector or 
ardent player, will find this book fascinating The 
author has created some two hundred games, ten 
of which have been published. These include 
"Acquire," "Focus," "Monad," and "Venture" all 
3M Bookshelf Games. 

For once, you can tell a book by its cover, or 
in this case by its title. It is indeed a "gamut," 
covering some 38 games chosen not only because 
they are different, but also to fulfill some 
function not adequately satisfied by the standard 
games. 

For those looking for packaged games, there is 
an invaluable section at the back of the book 
devoted to short reviews of the more challenging 
games, including 19 by Avalon Hill, now on the 
market. 

Not only is a "Gamut of Games" informative, 
but the writing is to the point and sparkling with 
wit — qualities all too often absent from many of 
today's books. In short, this is one of the best 
game values on the market — 38 games for the 
price of one. 
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Avalon Hill, in the annual convention sponsored 
by the Hobby Association of America, The 
week-long convention, held at Chicago's Sherman 
House, FEB 1-5 is the most important sales event 
of the year. Here, every hobby manufacturer in 
the United States spends upwards from $1,000 
displaying their new merchandise to 33,000 
buyers who will troop through the convention 
areas placing millions of dollars worth of business 
with the manufacturers. This is one BIG reason 
why Avalon Hill's new products are always timed 
for Spring introduction. 

Realizing that the best Avalon Hill salesmen 
are the game fanatics themselves, President Bill 
Hoyer has graciously arranged to supply IFW 
members as salesmen to man the Avafon Hill 
booth. 

As they did at the 1969 convention, members 
of the IFW will also show a game in progress, a 
promotional gimmick designed to sustain the 
curiosity of the buyers passing by. 

It's too bad this convention is not open to the 
public. Otherwise, we could extend an open 
invitation to every subscriber within reasonable 
travel distance to visit the booth and see IFW 
members in action. 

The next best thing, then, is to invite your 
inquiry directly to the organization itself, at 4668 
N. Spautding, Chicago, Illinois 60625. 

The Club of the Month, the IFW, will surely 
become "Club of the Year" if their present 
philosophy continues to provide the gaming divi- 
dends its members received in 1969. 



S & T Lives 



Yes, mama, there is a Santa Claus. This year he 
came dressed as the Poultron Press, new pub- 
lishers of that 3-year old chronicle "Strategy & 
Tactics," rescuing it from the abyss of bank 
ruptcy. 

Many of the contributing editors remain the 
same; only the flow of finances is different, But 
from what we have observed by their first two 
issues, the editorial content is vastly different. A 
minor cutback in printing quality has been more 
than offset by greater sophistication in the art 
and literary style. Also, you get more for your 
money. For instance, each issue has included a 
complete "tear-away" game which you really 
don't even have to tear out of the magazine. It 
already comes loose the moment you frantically 
tear the magazine out of its mailing envelope. 

And to insure that subscribers are going to get 
mostly what they themselves ask for, a special 
"leedback" system guarantees a continued im- 
provement in this area. We think the greatest plus 
feature is its use as a "try-out-vehicle" for 
amateur designers are invited to submit their own 
creations. The better ones in the eyes of the 
publishing staff will be reprinted with each issue. 

The cover includes an impressively long list of 
staff members; one that guarantees a great variety 
of material and opinions for the edification of all 
readers regardless of their gaming tastes. If you 
count yourself among this number, your 6 cents 
best spent would be in the form of an inquiry to: 
Poultron Press, Box 4267, Long Island City, New 
York 11104. (Don't say we sent you; we're not 
supposed to mention our competition.) 
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Plan of the Month 



VON SCHLIEFFEN PLAN NO. 719 B 
by Peter Reese 

As the Blue player, in Tactics II, do you feel 
inferior? Arc you tired of seeing the Red player 
use his superior replacement rate to grind your 
army up? If so don't sell your game or commit 
suicide, try this instead. 
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The complete irmve of the i Pimi. From 
bivouac square 7-51 it is dropped at 9-26, 
opening C 3-28, moved to 11-17, opening C 
13-16, and ends its move at 9-16, opening C 
8-16. 
Opening Move 

THE NORTH WEST ISLAND FRONT: The 
firsl thing that can be seen about this move is 
that it occupies NWI and surrounds the Red 1 
Corp. This part of the move is based upon the 
assumption that all the units in the Red 1 Corp 
bivouac area have a defense factor of one. If they 
aren't only minor adjustments in the placement 



of units and/or the dividing up of battles arc 
needed to assure the destruction of the Red I 
Corp. The remainder of the forces on or near 
NWI cover the bridges and C 8-16, which is 
necessary for supply and re-embarkation. 

THF. CENTRAL FRONT: Along the Central 
Front, which runs South from C. 3-28 to the 
mountains, the Blue forces are deployed defen- 
sively. The II and 111 Corps defend the river line 
down the center, three divisions defend C 3-28, 
and three divisions arc in reserve around 9-39. 
The left flank of the III Corp is effectively 
covered by the 2nd Mt The 1 0th Inf protects 
the right flank of the II Corp. The 1st Mt. 
prevents any overland thrust toward C 3-28 and 
the other two division guard against paras. Finally 
the three divisions in reserve can go to the aid of 
any section of the central front if, in the unlikely 
case, the Red player tries a counter-offensive 
there. 

GENERAL; If the Red player included both 
parachute divisions in the I Corp, which is fairly 
common, the very minimal danger of a Red 
counter-offensive is eliminated. This also makes 
possible the re-deployinent of (he following units: 
2 Army HQ, I, IS, 20, and 21 inf. divisions. Tha 
Red amphibious units won't be able to make a 
landing anywhere on their first move unless they 
are in the IV Corp region, which eliminates 
another source of danger. 

POSSIBLE RED REPLY: The 1 Corp is elimi- 
nated. The IV Corp, because of the III Corp HQ's 
control of C 13-16 are stuck on the wrong side 
of the board. The II Corp, because of the 10th 



inf. and 111 HQ which tie up the roads upon 
which reinforcements must come, has to curry 
out several tasks without help from the rest of 
the army. It has to mask bridge 9-16 and C 3-28 
if the same time it has to cover the left half at' 
the central river and the defile through the forest. 
As this is quite enough for one corp there is little 
danger from the II Corp. The replacement units 
are unable to get anywhere because of the 22nd 
inf. The 1 Army units and some of the replace- 
ment units will be occupied eliminating Ihe 22 
inf., the II, and III Corp HQs. The HI Corp will 
be needed to defend the central river line. Thus 
only the 2 Army troops are available for a 
counter-offensive, and the only units they can 
attack are the Blue 111 Corp which is well dug in 
along the river. 
The Second and Succeeding Moves. 

The Blue forces should have destroyed all but 
one or two Red units on NWI. Therefore all Blue 
units, except those required for mopping up and 
garrison duty should he embarked to C 3-28. 
From there they can strike at the over -extended 
Red II Corp. The object of this phase is to roll 
up the Red player in a battle of attrition. As the 
Red player has lost four cities permanently and 
between one sixth and one seventh of his army 
on NWI, it goes up to about one fourth if he has 
thrown in his parachute and amphibious units, he 
is in very poor shape for this type of warfare. 
The territorial goal of this phase is C 13-16. This 
will link up the Blue forces on NWI, and the II 
and III Corps, with the Blue forces driving 
southward from C 3-28. It will also cause the 
Red player to surrender if he hasn't done so 
already. 
Peter Reese 
5916 Sarah Ct, 
Carmichacl, Calif. 95608 



When Artillery is Effective 



By Capt. Richard K. Nichols 



Artillery is used to soften up enemy units 
before an attack, or to help friendly units under 
attack, With these two goals in mind, let's 
examine the Breakthrough units in Blitzkrieg. 

First, as to the range of these pieces. With the 
TAC aircraft limited to a range of 8 squares, a 
reasonable range for artillery is three or four 
squares, In past games. I have used a stock or a 
roll of the dice to determine which is to be used. 
If the sales or roll of the dice is odd, use a range 
of three, if even, a range of four. 

Next, how can artillery be used on offense and 
on defense too. I have found that one way to do 
this is to rule that artillery using its long-range 
option musl fight any opposing artillery within 
range using at least an equal number of factors 
before using any other factors against other units. 
This does not apply when artillery is adjacent to 
the units it is attacking, or units attacking it. 
Also, in all arlillery vs. artillery duals, unless the 
units are adjacent, both offensive and defensive 
units use the attack factor. If artillery attacks by 
moving next to opposing units, there is no long 
range factor in the battle. As has previously been 
suggested by olhers, artillery attacking with its 
Optional range does not suffer losses or retreats 
even though called for by the results table unless 
dualing with other artillery units. 



Now we must go to the defensive portion of 
the artillery moves. After the attacker has set up 
his battles, and computed Ins odds, the defender 
may apply any artillery units within range to any 
battle at his choice, subject to the following 
limitations: First, any artillery unit under attack 
by adjacent forces must use all its factors 
(defense only may be used) against the attacking 
units. Second, when attacked by the opponent's 
artillery, the defender has the choice of using all 
his units (at their offensive value) against the 
opposing artillery (this will normally be 1-1), or 
he can use extra factors against the battle. If a 
defender is attacked by arlillery and ground units 
at the same time, the defense Tactoi musl he used 
and the battle solved as a whole. No long range 
fire may be used of the artillery if attacked by 
ground. An air attack does not limit the artil- 
lery's fire, but must be resolved and factors 
subtracted before the ground attack and defense 

As a last slep for realism, any artillery unit 
which is airlifted during its turn, may not go into 
battle until the next turn to allow for unpacking 
and readying. 

Any comments on these suggestions foi more 
realistic play should be addressed to: Capt. 
Richard R. Nichols, 121 Illinois Drive, Little 
Rock Air Force Base, Jacksonville, Arkansas 
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German Defense 

of Normandy 
- Part 



by Alan Augcnbraun 



Port III- The Battle of the Bridgehead 

Even with the Allied landings welt under way, 
the Germans still took no decisive action. Aside 
from the confusion caused by the Allies' tactical 
surprise and the vulnerable German communica- 
tions system they used no radios, depending 
instead on lelephune lines and messengers, both 
at which proved to be easy targets for tile 
Resistance fighters - the Germans were further 
plagued by their insistence that the main invasion 
would come at Calais; Normandy was but a grand 
diversion. This tied up the might of (he German 
Fifteenth Army, stationed around Calais and Le 
Havre. 

There are several reasons why the German High 
Command clung stubbornly to its belief that the 
main invasion was yet to come north of the 
Seine. The Allies, of course, deceived ihe Ger- 
mans by concentrating their bombing raids in 
that area, deploying dummy camps in Southwest 
England, and even launching a decoy invasion 
fleet against Pas-de-Calais. But clandestine maneu- 
verings in the German command echelons also 
contributed to the mistake. Because Hitler was 
constantly drawing on the western forces to 
reinforce his Russian front, the western com- 
manders needed an excuse to maintain their 
troop levels. Thus, they led Hilter to believe thai 
Otitis was to be the Allied objective, and Calais 
was the most logical invasion site. However, when 
the Allies made their intentions clear by com- 
mitting nine divisions in Normandy, the German 
generals feared to tell Hitler that they had 
deceived him. It was far better to leave things as 
they were, even at the risk of defeat. 

At any rate, the Normandy assault soon 
reached meaningful proportions for even the most 
Calais-minded German. Slowly, Hitler's war ma- 
chine began to move against the Allies on the 
ground while the- latter were still expanding the. 
beachheads they had gained. (Luftwaffe and 
Kiiegsmarine operations in the battle for Norman- 
dy were so negligible that they barely deserve 
mention.) 

By June 7, the U.S. V Corps at Omaha and 
Brilian's Second Army established a continuous, 
35 mile front. With the british pressing forward 
and threatening Caen, the Germans were forced 
to commit the 21st Panzer Division, the only 
available armor in the immediate coastal area, and 
thus were powerless to stop the other end of the 
British sector from enveloping Bayeux, an impor- 
tant road center. The Germans had to C3St their 
protective weight in the Caen area lor. aside from 
its being a key road center and airfield site, if it 
fell, the Seventh Army would be cut off from the 
Fifteenth, opening a gap in the German line on 
the way to Paris, 

This is precisely what the Allies wanled the 
Germans lo do. By threatening the eastern sector, 
the British hoped to draw the weight of the 
German reserve, whereupon the Americans in the 
west; after seizing the vital port of Cherbourg, 



would sweep down and around behind the Ger- 
mans, cutting off enemy forces to the south. 

Pressed by the British, the Germans Tilled the 
gaps in their lines with the first available units. 
The armored reserve, when it did finally arrive at 
the front from its rearward positions, was com- 
mitted piecemeal. Before long, the 2nd, 21st, 
12th SS, and Panzer Lehr Divisions which com- 
prised all of the armor in Normandy were 
engaging the British. 

Rommel, on his return from Germany, realized 
the Allied intentions and planned an initial 
defensive line of all available forces, Ihe armor lo 
be replaced as soon as possible by infantry, 
allowing for the creation of a tactical mobile 
reserve which could spearhead a counterattack. 
Rommel also desired to switch his main effort to 
the American sector when feasible- If be could 
keep the Allies from threatening the crucial port 
of Cherbourge, he would be free to deal with the 
British at his leisure. His plans, however, were 
foiled by the constant pressure maintained by the 
British on Caen. If Rommel eased his opposition 
to the British threat even briefly, Caen would 
fall, and with it all of the Seventh Army. 

Rommel ordered I SS Panzer Corps to attack 
the British on June 8, hoping lo drive a wedge 
through the Allied forces with the 21st, Lehr, 
and I2tli SS Panzer units striking through Caen 
as soon as the i 2th SS was in position. But the 
12th SS was delayed by a lack of fuel, air 
harassment, and a Canadian thrust to outflank 
Caen, while the 21st Panzer was forced on the 
Defensive by a British assault northeast of Caen 
Pander Lehr arrived too late lo join the battle. 
Thus, the fusl serious German countermove was 
aborted. 

While this was occurring, the Americans pre- 
pared to link their VII Corps at Utah with their 
V Corps at Omaha by taking Carentan. Rommel 
ordered that Carentan be held to the last man in 
order to maintain the wedge between the Ameri- 
can forces. While it was becoming increasingly 
necessary lo stop the American Ihreal on Ihe 
German west flank, the British would have to be 
dealt with first. Carentan was meant to gain time 
for Rommel to achieve this with another counter- 
offensive, this time, by the newly-formed Panzer 
Croup West under Si'hweppeiiburg, when Meindi's 
II Parachute Corps arrived from Brittany to 
relieve the armor in the line. 

When Allied intelligence reported the concen- 
tration of German armor, the British braced for 
an attack. (The Allies had no way of knowing 
that Panzer Group West headquarters were 
bombed during a high level staff conference, 
killing or wounding every staff officer present, 
German hopes for an armored attack were 
dashed, but the Allies, still expecting an assault 
that was never to come, moved up their own 
armor and dug in.) The Germans interpreted the 
Allied move as a preparation for a new assault on 
Caen, and they too dug in. Action in the eastern 
sector thus came to a halt. 



The Americans, meanwhile, look Carentan on 
June 1 1. The 17th SS Panzer-Grenadiers, en route 
to Caumont, was diverted to retake Carentan. 
This move left the Caumont area west of Caen 
undefended, and the Americans easily moved in. 
With U.S. forces on their right, the British 
planned Operation PKRCH to envelope Caen by 
forcing Panzer Lehr away from its defensive 
positions southwest of the city with a Canadian 
attack and by a southward thrust east of Caen by 
British infantry. The two arms of the assault were 
lo be joined by dropping paratroopers behind the 
city. However, heavy German resistance and an 
advance by the 2nd Panzer Division supporting 
Lehr thwarted the attack. 

In the west, German reinforcements could not 
arrive fast enough to halt tlie Americans. As in 
the British sector, units in the west were com- 
mitted piecemeal as soon as they arrived. Further, 
instead of pulling back and reorganizing in a 
strong defensive line, Hitler ordered every man to 
stand and die where he stood; (here was to be no 
retreat at all. 
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The Americans first pushed northward to 
Montebourg on the way to Cherbourg and west- 
ward to Barneville, cutting the peninsula. 

An American move to secure the flank of their 
9th Infantry was mistaken by Rommel as a 
southwestern thrust to cut the peninsula. He 
ordered all units to block that thrust, allowing 
the Americans lo move west with little opposi- 
tion. 

It would have been natural for the remaining 
German forces to withdraw to a defensive line at 
Cherbourg to delay Allied access to that port, 
this being the whole purpose of German opera- 
lions On Ihe peninsula. Still, Hitler forbade any 
withdrawal, ordering his forces to hold fast at ail 
costs. But since such a stand would allow the 
Americans easy access northward, Hitler, on 
reconsidering, ordered a defensive line drawn 
south of Cherbourg, abandoning the already- 
planned defense perimeter for that city. The new 
defensive line was determined by Hitler's angrily 
slashing a red pencil line across u map of the 
peninsula. 

By this time, however, German troop strength 
was depleted. Their orders to stand fast in the 
face of American onslaughts took a terrible toll, 
As a result, the remaining German troops could 
not long stand up to a three-pronged assault on 
Cherbourg. l"he city fell on June 29 with losses 
of 50,000 men. 

in the final installment - Pan IV - Mr. 
Augenbraun winds up his thesis with The Road to 
Paris, the German attempts and lures to prevent 
total breakout 
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Jutland Rebuttal 
and 

Six Variations 



by Raymond K. Witmer 

I am sure that any Jutland fan such as myself 
was quite offended when he read ttiat Mr. 
Dunnigan's study of the July August General 
rated this fine game a cumbersome, drawn nut 
affair that is decided more often by luck than by 
skill and planning. Obviously, this man has never 
tried to trap part of the Grand Fleet as it returns 
to base or find the High Seas Fleet and destroy it 
before running low on fuel and being forced to 
scatter and run for home, thus losing viliil 
numerical superiority. Leaving strategy for tactics, 
lias he ever managed to cross a "T"? Now often 
has he been able to launch a successful torpedo 
attack or break off a fight against a superior 
force? Sea warfare is more difficult than land 
fighting; there are no trees, hills, or other forms 
of cover to hide hehind. World War I was decided 
on the North Sea, not the fields of Flanders. 
Victory goes to the superior thinker in Jutland 
jus! as il does in Mr, Dunnigan's favorite son, 
Afrrka Korps. 

The six variations I submit here are based on 
data from such books as Geoffrey Bennett's The 
Battle of Jutland. Fred T. Jane's Fighting Ships 
of /y/j, and U.L. Parsey's History's Greatest 
War. While 1 used others, these were my prime 
sources. 

I) Room 4oQ.B, Sometime during 1915, the 
Admiralty had acquired a new source of intel- 
ligence. Since the submarines patrolling off the 
Heligoland Bight were not a reliable substitute for 
the frigates thai Nelson and Hawks had stationed 
off Brest and Cadiz to give a timely warning of 
enemy sorties, a chain of direction finding sta- 
tions had been built to locate German ships by 
their radio signaling. The bearings, which were 
supplied by finding the intersection of two or 
more of these stations' intercepted messages, were 
soon augmented by a much more fruitful method 
after the German cruiser Magdeburg was wrecked 
on the shores of the Gulf of Finland on August 
27 of the same year. The Russians salvaged her 
copies of the Imperial Navy's codes and sent 
them to England where, by December, a specially 
trained crew under Sir Alfred Ewing was busily 
translating enemy sailing orders almost as soon as 
they were received. This key unit of British Naval 
Intelligence was housed in Roam 4aO.B. (Old 
Building) at the Admiralty. 

To bring this rule into play, 1 suggest that the 
German player plat in advance his use of air 
search. Unless he radios a change of orders from 
his flagship, he must follow his original plan 
completely. In addition. Black's ships at sea may 



not come to each others aid when not in the 
same sea squares without orders. (A task force in 
R20 may nol meet one in R22 at R21 unless a 
message is sent by wireless. Pigeons were not 
reliable. 

Let's take an example to show the mechanics 
of the rule. When an order of any kind is sent, 
the German player must tell the British player 
the exact message, word for word, and the square 
from which it was radioed two hours later. The 
delay was about that actually needed for 4oO,B. 
to "do its thing." This does not apply during the 
night hours because the Royal Navy's wireless 
communication was, for some unknown reason, 
very bad at night. Remember this point for later 
reference. 

During the real baltle on the night of May 
31-June 1, Scheer was trying to slip past Jelicoe's 
wake. The German admiral ordered a morning 
zepplin search over his intended escape route 
which was to spot any British ships. 4oO.B. 
intercepted the message but failed to send it to 
Jellicoe who, had he known of Sehccr's inten- 
tions, could have finished the task he had only 
begun the day before by reversing course and 
remaining between the High Seas Fleet and its 
home base. 

2) German night sailing superiority. During 
WWI, Britain's navy was under orders to avoid 
combat during the night with but one exception, 
torpedo attack by destroyers. Jellicoe's fleet 
maintained radio silence and was cursed with 
poor range finding equipment for nondaylight 
fighting while Germany's was almost equal to its 
daytime performance. Besides this, the Huns had 
better searchlights and a colored light code Tor 
identification and communication that far sur- 
passed her rival's white lights. To make things 
even worse for Britainia, only the Germans had 
starshells, an invention so new that the captain of 
H.M.S. Canada entered into his log the following 
statement: 

"The enemy was making use of white fireballs 
for some purpose or another." 

Why not give the High Seas Fleet its "Superior 
night fighting nbili I y*" by allowing them a range 
of 10,000 yards, a Tree first salvo not answered 
by the British, and permitting them to avoid 
combat if they so desire. 

To use this rule, the British must plot a course 
for each task force that may not be changed at 
night, even if Friendly ships are being attacked 
only one square away. 

3) Additional additional forces. Why not al- 
low all available units to enter the fray? 1 
propose that the following be added: 



The German Baltic Fleet B's Braunschweig, 
Elsas, Lothringen, and Preussen equal to standard 
German B's: CA's Roon and Prinz Adalbert equal 
to the Black Prince; a cruiser squadron equal to 
Cl-Sq 2a: two destroyer units equal to ^'Flol )S; 
submarines U-42. U-74, U-75, UB-27, UB-29, 
zeppelin L24. 

British mine layer Abdicl. destroyer tender 
Oak, and Seaplane-Carrier Engadine These units 
may search but carry no guns, Ihus making them 
automatically sunk iX attacked. They may be 

based at any British port without using up a 
"ship counter" factor. 

The Kngadine may launch 1 seaplane search 
per game thai is equivalent to a zeppelin search 
with visihilily determined in the same way. The 
pattern lasts for only two hours and must be 
within 12 squares of the ship. 

In addition, the British get two submarines 
whose course and schedule must be plotted 
before the game and never changed. They had 
radio trouble all the time and didn't find out 
about Jutland till they reached port on June 7. 

4) Baltic Sea Escape. If a German unit is on 
square P26 and has 20 hours of sailing time left, 
it may escape into the Baltic but is not allowed 
to re-enter the game. 

5) Simultaneous movement- During cumbat, 
both players must plot their courses secretly and 
later move their units simultaneously, as fleets 
would in real battle, I have never heard of a war 
fought in turns. 

n) Broadside faring The broadside facing in 
Jutland is not very accurate. Using it, a "T" can't 
be crossed by more than one ship at a time. A 
real dreadnought could fire a broadside only if its 
target was within 50 degrees of its beam, Why 
not use the same limitation in the game? You 
could easily make a "broadside target area"' 
finder by cutting an appropriate notch out of 
cardboard or heavy paper as seen below. 



Ship A is not in ship B's 
broadside range, 
but ship C is. 



There you have it. I find that these rules make 
a great game even better. If you are interested, 1 
have also designed a Jutland PBM kit and ship 
counters for the navies of France, Italy, Austria- 
Hungnry, Russia, Egypt, Japan, the United States, 
and several South American banana republics to 
use with it. Anybody wanting more information 
on these or the newly formed Aggressor Home- 
land Navy, in which many positions are still 
Open, write: 

Raymond K. Witmer 
Chief of Naval Forces 
Aggressor Homeland 
224 Lincoln Ave. 
Lancaster, Penna. 17603 

"Jutland battle manual, p. 25 
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The D-Day Thesis 



by George Phillies 

Readers of Panzerfaust Magazine selected "The 
D-Day Thesis" as the oulitunding article of the 
past two yean after it was published in Panzer- 
faust several years ago. Due to' limited circulation 
only a handful of subscribers could have read it. 
With the kind permission of editor Donald Green- 
wood, We are reprinting this masterpiece in a 
two-part series beginning with this issue. Author 
Phillies is a post-grad student at MIT which might 
account for the excellent display of AH games 
down the street from him at the Harvard Coop. 

D-Day is a much more difficult game to handle 
thou Stalingrad. The main reason for this is that 
the rules are significantly less well defined. As a 
result, discussions of the game (strategies cSt 
starting lineups) are of relative lesser value — 
most players don't make adequately clear the 
rules they have been using. 

Mapboard: There are 2 maps in general use. In 
the 1961 map, squares 1 12-115 are an impassable 
lake; in the '65 map these arc islands (rivers on 
all sides). There are also 2 grid systems, both 
from AH In one Hie hoard is lettered A-UU 
across the top and numbered 1-49 from NE to 
SW. In the other system, the board is numbered 
0-47 across the top and lettered RR-A from NE 
to SW; A being Bordeaux and squares SW thereof 
being left to the individual players (Z2Z-VVV?) 

Pieces:. There are .some slight changes in Allied 
unit numbering between the '61 & '65 version; I 
am advised that the total number of allied units 
is unchanged. An early version of the battle 
manual with photograph of a set-up board ap- 
peared to show combat factors on the Allied 
Corps Substitute counters; I've never seen such 
pieces, nor have I encountered their use in PBM 
play. 

Combat Results Table: The 1961 game used 
the old "slide rule" CRT. with 2 sliding pieces of 
cardboard to determine odds. It tended to pro- 
duce more arguement than resolution, especially 
at odds like 59-30. The new CRT eliminated this 
problem. However, under the original "61 rules, 
odds greater than 6-1 were treated as 6-1; odds 
under 1-6 were treated as 1-6. This has modified 
with time so that many players using the '61 
rules have an "Odds greater than 6-1 are Auto 
Elim for the Defender. Soakoffs at less than 1-6 
are permitted but arc an automatic Elimination 
for the attacker". The '65 rules and '61 rules 
with the new CRT, forbid soak-offs at less than 
1-6. 

For a while AH discouraged the use of HQ 
counters eucepl as play balance measures. When 
this was changed it did not gain wide acceptance. 

Invasions: Except in the '65 basic game, the 
allies have 2 invasions. Some players require that 
the 2nd invasion come on the 9th week, others 
require tiiat it come by the I6lh week, and yet 
Others have no cut-off date. In all of these, a 2nd 
invasion is allowed - not required. 

After the first week, there is disagreement as 
to which squares the Allies may use for landing 
troops inside Ihe invasion area. I note the 
following alternatives: 
1. The allies may land on any square in the beach 



area not blocked by Ihe Germans (i.e. not just 
the ones with arrows pointing to them). In 
alternatives 2-7 Allies may only land on squares 
with arrow pointing thereto. 

2. The allies may land on any square not 
physically blocked by the Na/.ias. 

3. In the case of No. 2, the allies must have been 
the last to physically move through the square. 

4 The Allies may not land on any square in the 
German's zone of control. 

5. Same as No. 4, except the Allies may land on 
such a square if it is in their zone of control. (Or 
as sometimes said; The allies may land on 
disputed squares.) 

6. Same as No, 4, except that the allies may land 
on such a square if they have a piece on the 
square already. Note disagreement as to whether 
piece landing must stop on the square or with- 
draw, as if they were on the square at the start 
of the turn. 

7. The Allies may land only on squares not in 
German zones of control which they have already 
moved through. (Stated, not without ambiguity: 
"No landing on disputed or uncaptured squares)". 

Cases 7 & 5 are the most common. After the 
first turn there is disagreement as to whether 
Allied units being landed must stop on the 
beaches or may move inland at once. So far as i 
know this question has not been applied to the 
first turn. The "move inland at once" interpreta- 
tion is more generally followed. 

Supply; The rules require that the Allies must 
move through a square before it may be used for 
supply. Otherwise, 4-7 above apply, wilh Nos. 6 
&. 7 being the most popular. 

Inland Ports; Inland ports outside of the 
invasion area may usually be used to land troops. 
There is disagreement as to the rule regarding the 
rate and I note the following. 

1. Two divisions /port /turn. 

2. As many divisions /port /turn as could be 
landed in the original invasion area (e.g. if the 
invasion was in the Bay of Biscay, 4 divisions 
/port /turn could be landed.) 

3. The total number of divisions which could be 
landed per turn is the number which could have 
been landed at the invasion beach or beaches if 
there were no German interferences. 

4. The capacity of an inland port is the capacity 
of the beachhead in which the. port is located. 
(Nole ambiguity in North Sea.) 

5. There is no limit on the capacity of inland 
ports. 

Numbers 1, 2, &. 4 have been the most 
frequently used. Inland ports arc often opened 
more casually than the rules require. The require- 
ments are: 

1. The Allies must move through every square 
with the letter of the port in it. (Note the 2 
separate 'AY in the North Sea.) 

2. The Allies must have undisputed control of 
the port city and of all the lettered squares. 
There is arguement over whether or not the Allies 
have undisputed control of a square if they have 
a unit on a square but in a German unit zone of 
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control. The consensus is apparently negative- 
Replacements: The original rules do not make 
clear the rate at which HQ's may be replaced. 
Taken literally, the rules indicate that there is no 
cost to replacing HQ's. Many players modified 
this to treat HQ's as if they had an attack factor 
of 1 for the purpose of replacement. AH then 
ruled that HQ's could not be replaced, but this 
alteration is not yet in universal use. Note that 
Static divisions (1-2-2) may not be replaced in 
the '65 rules. 

Combat: In the early sets or rules, units were 
doubled if they were 1 sq. away from a river and 
attacked by units which simultaneously crossed 
Ihe river and entered Hits defender's /one of 
control. Units on a mountain square, attacked 
from across a river were tripled. These have 
disappeared. Some early rules implied that units 
in a stack defended as a stack. It was not legal to 
hit I unit in a stack and soak-off against the 
other units. This reading has disappeared. While it 
is not explicitly stated, it is generally assumed 
that fortresses attacked from ocean and land 
squares double rather than triple. 

It was argued at one time that units behind a 
river ought not be undoubled if one landed 
paratroops behind them; rather the attack factor 
of the units attacking across the river were halved 
and all other uniLs were left at their normal 
attack and defense factors. This proposal, sug- 
gested by Mr. Carl Knabe, is not widely en- 
countered. 

Another combat problem arises on invasion 



Strategic Breakthrough 
- Strategic Paralysis 

liv MLirli M, Lowemft.il 

In her article "Hit and Hold" (Nav.-Dec, 
1969) Naomi Gilberl has very ably explained an 
important military tactic. However, she has pro- 
vided us witli the means without stating the ends. 
Let us now carry her ideas to their proper 
strategic end. 

The attacker's goal, especially in Stalingrad, the 
Bulge, and Waterloo to a lesser extent, is to 
achieve a strategic breakthrough and then exploit 
it STRATEGIC BREAKTHROUGH is the pene- 
tration of the enemy's position in depth. EX- 
PLOITATION signifies the further development 
of this breakthrough in force, with the ultimate 
aim being STRATEGIC PARALYSIS or the 
enemy. This concept, as explained by B. H. 
Liddetl Hart, is the destruction of enemy sup- 
plies, command structure and communications. 
When properly executed, STRATEGIC PARALY- 
SIS will cause an enemy collapse Taster than the 
results of actual combat, saving the attacker both 
casualties and material loss. 

These concepts are best used In those games 
where the defender is committed to a more or 
less static line, bound by geographic positions 
dial must he held. Any significant breach in this 
line will cause a massive disorganized withdrawal, 
favoring the rapid movement of the attacker in a 
fluid situation. 

Stalingrad is perhaps best suited to this strate- 
gy. I say strategy, because Hit and Hold must be 
applied in funs, simultaneously over a relatively 
large but unified portion of the front. To do 
otherwise would only achieve small punch-holes 
in the defender's line, which could not be 
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turns. Which German units must be attacked by 
which allied units"' Allegedly, AH has ruled that 
allied units must fight defending German units as 
a stack, rather than soaking off against some of 
them. This ruling was not consistently maintained 
in the '61 rules. In other variations, Allied units 
are not required to fight Cernian units as n stack, 
rather than soaking orf against some of them, 
inland and/or German units which have been 
attacked from the sea, These variations are of 
limited circulation. 

Strategic bombing: Ignoring those critics who 
argue that strategic bombing is mure powerful 
than Ihe H bomh, AH has recently (and prefer- 
ably permanently) eliminated the great ambigui- 
ties concerning the legal uses of this weapon. 
Previously it was not obvious as to whether or 
not the allies could bomb a target and then on 
the same turn launch a ground attack on the 
point. The present ruling is that bombing may 
not be used against German units in Allied /ones 
of control. By extension, German units in a 
fortress or behind a river, if being attacked, may 
not he strategically bombed. 

One other problem remains. Due to advances 
after combat, it is possible for Allied units to end 
up next to German units not permitted to move 
because they were bombed Ihe turn before- These 
units must fight, hut there is disagreement as to 
whether they stay in place, retreat, or are 
destroyed if an A Back 2 is rolled. 

It is unfortunate that so much space must be 
wasted on rules; however, particularly with the 



'61 version of the game. AH's "little old grand- 
mother locked up in the basement", has been 
somewhat erratic in indicating the rules. Lest 
there be any lUiuul raised, almusl all ul the above 
have allegedly been stated as the correct rule 
interpretation by AH. 1 will give one further 
example: the paratroop rules. 

While it is well known that leapfrogging (drop- 
ping a paratroop 5 squares from the nearest unit, 
then dropping another paratroop 5 squares from 
that. etc. all on the same turn) is forbidden, there 
is a definite inconsistency as to whether para 
troops may land adjacent to enemy units but not 
in their ^orlBS of control (as behind rivers or 
around fortresses). The President of Das Krieg- 
spiel Bund, which until its dissolution had never 
been defeated in D-Day, informed me that of 16 
letters from AH, 7 said 'yes 1 and 9 said "no*. By 
majority vote (look at early question columns in 
the General) the Allies may not land paratroops 
adjacent to German units regardless of terrain. 
The situation apparently has been reversed in the 
'65 version, although this did such damage to 
play balance (lull AH may have reversed them- 
selves on this decision too. 

The above will hopefully clarify any discussion 
of strategy and tactics. In future sections I will 
discuss general strategy and tactics as applies to 
terrain and specify plans for German defenses - 
for this I invite readers to propose defenses for 
analysis. Please indicate rule interpretations used. 

Write George Phillies, 101 Oakgrove Dr., 
Wiltiamsvillc, N.Y. 14221. 



Strategic Breakthrough 
- Strategic Paralysis 



By M44C M. Cowc<itb.M 



exploited to their full extent. However, using Hit 
and Hold in three or four places along a close 
part of the front will create a large gap. 

This strategy is most applicable to Stalingrad, 
particularly on the wider southern front. It might 
be advisable to do this late in the winter when 
you are assured of at least one more month of 
limited movement. This will prevent the Russians 
falling back easily to a new line if the break- 
through is not as large as was hoped. With the 
onset oi spring, normal movement will allow 
rapid exploitation. 

Once breakthrough is achieved, the Russians 
have three options: 1) To form a new continuous 
line. 2) abandon Stalingrad, 3) abandon Moscow 
and Leningrad, whose defense makes them a 
unified target. The first option will probably be 
beyond Russian strength, and the third strate- 
gically inadvisable. Let us therefore presume that 
Stalingrad will be offered up, even as a lure to 
take pressure off the North while a new line is 
forming. At this poinl Ihe German should apply 
Ihe INDIRECT APPROACH, also developed by 
Liddell Hart. This means weakening the enemy's 
will to resist without direct assault before the 
nnal decisive onslaught. In the situation created 
above the German is expected and tempted to 
attack the easy target of Stalingrad, cutting 
Russian supply by a third. Using the indirect 
approach, the German should divert his strongest, 
fastest units (Panzers) toward Ihe North, while 
the slower infantry units proceed virtually un- 
opposed eastward. The perfect split for this 



operation should not be made on a pure Panzer- 
mfanlry basis. Most units, both Panzer and 
Infantry, should go north. In the ideal situation 
nine 4-4-4's should be sufficient to occupy 
Stalingrad, or at least tic down any Russian 
Iroops active around or in the city. 

In Ihe meantime, the Northern force should 
continue attacking, achieving STRATEGIC 
PARALYSIS by cutting railways The main thing 
is never to let up on the retreating Russians, 
allowing him time to organize a good defensive 
line. By failing to attack Stalingrad in force the 
German uan stampede the Russian into hastily 
made lines and even into panic. II should be easy 
to achieve 3 to I attacks Also remember that 
this is taking place during the summer months, 
when movement is not impeded. 

Thus, although Hit and Hold is clearly a 
tactical operation, it can be properly executed 
and developed into a successful strategic maneu- 
ver. Used along a wider front this lactic can 
achieve STRATEGIC BREAKTHROUGH, which 
should then be followed by EXPLOITATION in 
force. This will lead to STRATEGIC PARALYSIS 
causing rapid collapse in itself, or leaving the 
attacker with the various options of INDIRECT 
APPROACH. 



Mark M. Lowenthal 
Child Hall 1 01 -A 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 



Gettysburg 
Like it Was 

By Stephen Tang 

Recently in Ihe General and other wargaming 
magazines, there has been an upsurge of articles 
on one of the oldest games of the Avalon Hill 
line - Gettysburg - and' how to revise it. 

The two most common revisions are partial 
elimination and artillery fire. The first I have no 
quarrel with, it is wholly justified- The second 

however, has been the most mangled change in 
the game. The article a few issues ago by Mr. 
Grimmett would make Gettysburg into an artil- 
lery slugging match. Infantry would take a back 
seat to long-range duels. Not only is this totally 
unrealistic, hut it also detracts from Gettysburg's 
high level of playabiljty. In S&T magazine, a 
good system was developed by Mr. Dotson in 
which three "hits" equal one combat factor 
However I submit that Avalon Hill is right for 
once — that artillery in the- Civil War was 
effective only at close range. 

At the battle of Gettysburg, the Union Army 
was equipped about half half with Parrot! and 
3" rifled cannon, and with 121b. Napoleon 
smoothbores. The Confederate Army was similar- 
ly outfitted. The rifles were built for long-range 
fighting and counter-battery fire missions. They 
almost always fired roundshol for the greatest 
accuracy (you can not rifle canister and grape- 
shot because of the tack of a metal casing). The 
two-deep ranks of both armies and field-pieces 
were extremely vulnerable to this type of fire. 
However, the troops under fire would usually 
take cover arid thus avoid heavy casualties. The 
only time rifles were great devastating to person- 
nel, was when the enemy advanced in open, 
massed ranks: perfect targets for the accurate 
rifles. Pickett's Charge is a good example of this. 
The Napoleons were used for the opposite pur- 
pose of the rifles as they lacked sufficient range 
for effective long-range fire. They were packed 
full of canister, a canvas bag filled with steel 
pellets, and fired point-blank against charging 
cavalry or infantry like a giant sawed-off shotgun. 
Hub-to-hub, the Napoleons would become a large 
factor in repelling an attack. The work of the 
rifles and the Napoleons can be lumped together 
into one factor for close-range tiring. In other 
words, the original artillery rules are the best and 
the most realistic. The largely ineffective long- 
range artillery rules are omitted. 

In closing, the only time when artillery caused 
significant casualties, was when the enemy was 
attacking and at cluse-runge. 
Stephen Tang 
I 533 Silverwood Terrace 
Los Angeles, California 90026 

References: 

Glory Road: Bruce Cotton 

They Met At Gettysburg: E. J Srackpole 

Guns At Gettysburg. F. Downey 

The latter is especially helpful in that il has a 
complete artillery order-of-battle for both sides 
down to guns used in specific batteries and 
complete information on all picees used. 
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Tactics of Defense 



CONFIGURATION f 



by Thomas Fowler 



"Russian Defensive Tactics" is Mr. Fowler's 
sequel to his well-received article "Sarhurossa" 
that appeared in the Sept-Oct 69 issue. Here, he 
approaches the placement of units on the playing 
hoard in u mure analytical manner. While lite 
game's Battle Manual includes many examples of 
offensive play, there is nothing concerning defen- 
sive arrangments. Fowler makes up for thut in the 
following, the concepts of which may be applied 
equally well to all AH games. 

One of the accepted Principles of War is (he 
idea that victory can only come through offensive 
action. However, in some situations it is necessary 
to initially take the defensive until your resources 
can match the enemy's. Such is the situation in 
Stalingrad. Many articles have appeared concern- 
ing strategies of action in this game bul none 
have discussed the tactics necessary to carry out 
these strategics. 

The Russian player has all the disadvantages of 
3 defender. The German panzer corps with their 
mobility can strike at quite 6 variety of places 
during any move. The attacker has (he choice of 
time and place, so the Russian must cover the 
entire front, placing his strongest units at the 
most vital points. 

In the board game of STALINGRAD, players 
are constrained by the use of unit counters 
representing entire corps and by the hexagonal 
layout of the map. Because of the hex layout, a 
defense line can be oriented in only three 
directions: north-south, east-west or diagonally. 
Because of the geography and direction of Ger- 
man advance, the east-west line would probably 
be only rarely used, the north south line occa- 
sionally, and the diagonal Hue quite often. 

To form the strongest possible line, all units 
should be mutually supporting - that is, with 
their zones of control overlapping. For example, 
in a diagonal line as shown in Figure 1 , an attack 
on any one unil encounters a zone of control of 
an adjacent unit, requiring a soak-off. 

The attached figures illustrate the possible 
configurations that defense lines can take. Double 
squares indicate units stacked two high. The 
defender must anticipate the fact that the Ger- 
man can attack with a stack of three panzer 
corps totalling up to 24 factors on one hexagon 
Thus, in open country, the Russian must expect 
to allow a German attack at possibly 4-1 odds. 
However, by setting up the defense lines proper- 
ly, no German ullack should be possible without 
a soak-off also being required. Thus the Russian 
can force a battle of attrition which the German 
cannot afford. 

The entire Russian front will probably be a 
combination of the following configurations, 
varying according to the terrain. General princi- 
ples which should be followed are: 

1- No unit should ever be in an exposed 
position without another unit covering its flanks 
by means of zones of conlral. Hanks of a line 
are most vital and should he anchored as firmly 
as possible. 



2. Always defend the shortest possible line in 
order to concentrate the available defending units 
as much as possible. River lines, despite their 
effect of doubling defense factors, arc only a 
liability if tliey cause the line to be longer than 
necessary. 

3. Never retreat more than necessary. Time is 
on the Russian's side, so moderate losses can be 
accepted in any turn as long as reserves or 
reinforcements are sufficient to build another line, 



doNFiauRATioN | 




~* MAIhJ ATTACK 

^-~ SOAK-OFF 



Configuration 1: This is probably the hesl ar- 
rangement because at least two hexagons must 
always be used by an attacker to achieve 3-1 
odds. Thus, even if three pander corps arc used 
to attack one Russian corps, the overlapping 
zones of control of the defender force the 
German to soak-off against two flanking Russian 
corps. 



CONFIGURATION a 



Configuration 2: This arrangement is not as good 
as the first since three panzer carps can con- 
centrate on one hexagon against one of the 
doubled defenders. The attacker still has another 
hexagon available which is not in a zone of 
control of rianking defenders in order to attack 
the second of the doubled defenders 



CON FlQUKrVTl ON 3 





Configuration J: This is probably the best ar- 
rangemenl assuming lhat (he flanks arc well 
anchored. It is really a combination of two lines 
of Configuration 1 . The unit at the apex, marked 
"x" can actually be placed elsewhere on the line 
to bolster a more vital area, since units "y" cover 
each others flanks. 



Configuration 4- It may be necessary to take this 
arrangement in order to hold vital terrain. Al- 
though the flanks are made up of diagonal lines 
with good strength, the point is extremely vulner- 
able. This point unit should be a 7-10-4 or a 
fi-°-6, preferably with one of the flanking hex's 
containing a stack of Iwo corps. 



CONFIGURATION 5" 




Configuration 5: This is a modification of Con- 
figuration 4 when possession of the terrain within 
the zones of control of the point corps is not 
vital. In this set-tip both leading hex's contain a 
stack of two corps and protect each others inner 
flank. This should be used in preference lo 
Configuration 4 whenever possible. 



CONFIGURATION 6 



Configuration f>: This is a reasonable configura- 
tion for a north-south line since it forces at least 
one soak-off. The German could concentrate a 
maximum of 9 corps against any one Russian, 
but would have lo wink-off against both flanking 
stacks of two defending corps. 





CONFIGURATION 



Configuration 7: This set-up is poorer than the 
previous one for a north-south line since a panzer 
army can concentrate against one of the exposed 
points without any soak-oli required 

One final comment on reserves. In regular 
combat, reserves are held behind the front and 
used in counterattacks. However, in AH war- 
games, the attack is over with the roll of the dice 
and reserves behind the front cannot affect the 
oulcome. Therefore, all reserves on a particular 
from should be placed in the front line, increas- 
ing the sizes of the stacks at vital positions. 
Occasions do arise when some slralegic reserve 
should he kept in a central position when there is 
danger of strong attacks at widely separated 
fronts. From a tactical standpoint, however, all 
local forces should be concentrated in the front 
line. 

Thomas Fowler 
1277 Pebble Road 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
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3-Player 
Blitzkrieg 



by Richard Willey 

As you and aii opponent begin another excit- 
ing Avalon Hill game, a third player arrives who 
would like to join in the combat. What do you 
do? Subordinate commanders; sure, but I've seen 
bigger lights between some subordinate com- 
manders than between some enemies. A three 
player game? Avalon Hill has one of the best: 
Blitzkrieg, the three player game. 
SETTING 

After Big Red and Great Blue eliminated each 
other with nuclear weapons in the last war of 
Blil/.krieg, there was a power void in which three 
of the five minor countries in the center of the 
board emerged as power blocks. These three 
countries which have equal armies and equal 
economic capacity are aboul to unleuse a struggle 
for power that will rival even that of the last war 
between Big Red and Great Blue. 
RULES 

The Blitzkrieg map board is used along with 
the red and hlue units from Blitzkrieg, and the 
blue units from Stalingrad. All BASIC GAME 
instructions are used with the exception of the 
following: 

1. Only land movement is allowed. 

2. Only one unit per square; no matter what 
size. 

3. Units must stop upon entering an unfriend- 
ly city. 

4. Cities most be garrisoned to be considered 
friendly. 

5. Break-through Artillery units have a value 
of six (6) for replacements and in ex- 
changes, although still attack as an eight (8) 
and defend as a four (4). 

6. No substitution units are used. 

7. BASIC TABLES are used to resolve com- 
bat. 

8. A player may never use other than his own 
units. 

9. Once a player loses all his units On the 
board he is out of the game. 

ECONOMIC CAPACITY 

To determine economic capacity the player 
counts the number of city squares, including 
home cities, in his wine of control and connected 
lo u replacement city in his home country by 
transportation lines and friendly cities. Four (4) 
combat factors are then added to this count and 
this represents the total combat factors available 
in that turn as reinforcements. 

!. Reinforcements start in any undisputed 
home city and may be stacked when placed 
on the board. 

2. Combat factors may be accumulated from 
one turn to another, 

3. Dead units are added to reinforcements 
stockpiles. 

LOSS OF THREE CITIES 
IN HOME COUNTRY 

lrregardless of how many cities a player has 
garrisoned, if he should lose more than two cities 
in his home country, until he has regained 
control, he has the following restrictions: 

1 , All reinforcement capabilities are halted. 

2. Treaties and alliances are broken. 



3. All units must be withdrawn from cities. 
attacks, and defenses in neighboring coun- 
tries to aid in rc-cstablisliing control of his 
home base 
PLAY 

1. Decide which three minor countries are to 
be used and place any of the three different 
groups of units in each. Assign a high and a 
low to two of the three countries, 

2. Each player rolls the die once. High receives 
the country assigned as high and its units, 
etc. . . . 

3. Initial treaties and alliances, if any, are 
negotiated. 

4. Each player rolls the die once again. High 
plays first; low, last. 
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5. The fust player places his units totaling no 
more than one hundred combat factors 
anywhere within his home country. Second 
and third players do likewise in then 
portion of the turn. 

o. The first player receives reinforcements, 
moves any units he wishes, and resolves any 
resulting combat. Second and third players 
play in like manner in their portion of the 
turn. 

7. Play continues according to step 6 until 
there is only one remaining player. 

Richard Willey 

90 Sunnyside Avenue 
Holden. Mass. 



On Calculated Risks 



By Michael Paluszek 



Far too often have 1 seen well planned and 
executed plans go up in smoke because the 
strategist refused to take a risk. Much too often 
does such over caution spell disaster for any 
stratagem no matter how well conceived it is and 
no matter how perfectly il is executed. It seems 
that such wargamers have a dread fear of having a 
hole in their line or in leaving troops out on a 
limb, except when they have no doubts to their 
opponents ability to act. 

Perhaps the most famous instance of what over 
caution can cause was during World War 11 in 
Russia when Hitler halted the advance of his 
panzer spearheads to allow the infantry to catch 
up because he did not want to lose his armor 
concentrations. As you know this cost him the 
easy seizure of Leningrad. 

Yet no matter how loud history speaks, or 
anything else for that matter, wargamers still 
seem to believe that one should never do any- 
thing which might entail risk or that might give 
your opponent a better than even chance of 
turning the situation to his favor. Fear of taking 
risks on the German's part helped turn the war in 
France during World War I into a war of attrition 
and in turn cost them the war. It does the same 
thing to wargames. 

First of all I should explain what I mean by a 
calculated risk. Calculated risks are instances 
where by putting your troops, your line or even 
the game, in a dubious position you stand a 
relatively good chance of succeeding in accom- 
plishing your objectives. Apparently there is a big 
difference between taking a calculated risk and 
commiting suicide with your troops for a mo- 
ments respite. Nor is it doing sonretlung and 
knowing that your opponents reaction to it will 
preclude any advantages you might have gained 
from it. And of course it is ridiculous to 
endanger your own troops when some other 
better way is available that doesn't entail such a 
great risk. 

But then when do you take such risks? When 
is it the right time for you to suddenly dart 
behind the enemies lines with your troops know- 
ing that the odds of him reacting in the manner 
you desire are less than 50-50? When is the right 
time to make that puratroop drop behind his 
lines when you know that the chances of their 
survival are not the best? The answer, quite 
simply, is anytime the situation presents itself for 
quick action. How many times has your op- 
ponent left a city open, knowing that you will 



deem it too risky to attempt to seize it by his 
conservative wargaming standards only? It is in 
this kind of situation that taking that risk may 
very well pay off. Or how about when your 
armored spearheads have outrun the rest of your 
army? Instead of waiting for the rest to catch up 
it could be worth your while to keep them 
moving even though the situation could get quite 
precarious. Remember your opponent is only 
human and if he is as cautious as most wargamers 
are he may not see that what you have done is a 
risk on your part. Quite often he will be fooled 
into doing what you want by not understanding 
the logic of your moves, 

Surprise is a factor inherent in all risks in that 
usually no one expects such things to be done, 
this factor alone adds greatly to the chances of 
success, even if youT opponent is prepared. 

The one situation in which the greatest risk is 
entailed and turns up in all wargames is that 
which is caused by rapid advances - the exposed 
flank. In almost all eases the rapid movement of 
armor always has a tendency to leave (he slower 
moving units behind, so that at the end of the 
turn the armored units are in a position to be 
surrounded. For this reason many wargamers shy 
away from quick advances by their armoT and 
employ in its place a slowly advancing front 
composed of all units in unison. While this may 
be the safer method and the one that entails the 
least risk, it is perhaps the one great factor that 
loses games. 

Not only is the wargamer ignoring the true 
principles of the blitzkrieg but he apparently is 
giving his opponent an easy time in which he can 
regroup and counterattack, Instead of this he 
should be using his armor as the spearheads, 
driving deep into enemy territory. One should 
not worry about being cut off no matter how 
deep he has gone. If you have chosen your areas 
of attack carefully and made sure that your units 
would not be cut off hopelessly (Remember the 
'Calculated') the risk should not be too great for 
you to bear, Your casualties may be higher but if 
you are the least bit lucky you should come 
through on top. 

To sum it all up, a policy of Calculated Risks, 
by which one takes chances he otherwise 
wouldn't, can lead you to victory more often. 
Michael Paluszek 
80 North Street 
Rye, New York 10S80 
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Anzio Coding Official Avalon Hill Game Clubs... 



By George G. Hopp 

As menlinned in Ihe Aviilim Hi]] Philosophy 
Part 16, ANZIO can take as much as 70 minutes 
to set up - a length of time much more 
enjoyably spent in battling than in sorting. Here 
are some simple methods 1 have used to reduce 
Ihis "garbage' time 
CAME 1 

For easy location of the counters for this game 
I inked their edges - Blue on German und Red 
on Allied (for best contrast), 
GAMES (I & 111 
I.ALLIES 

To quickly differentiate between American and 
British units on the Order oF Appearance (00A) 
Sheet, 1 colour coded the American and British 
squares in their respective counter colours. Earli- 
er, I marked a 'US' or 'GB' in the upper left 
hand corner of the appropriate squares but found 
the colour coding to be an easier method of 
achieving the same result. 

On the back of each counter I marked two 
items (see fig. 1 ): 

a) Its date of first appearance, i.e. for US 1st 
ARM'D DIV - II NOV 43; and, 

b) Its sequential position relative, to the total 
number of counters comprising thai unil 
Thus, the US 1st ARM'D at full strength 

(7-7-12) is marked 1/4; at 5-5-12 it's 
marked 2/4; at 4-4-12. 3/4; and at 2-2-12, 
the lowest counter strength for this divi- 
sion, 4/4 This gives instant information as 
to how close to full or to elimination a 
particular unit is. 
To quickly identify full strength counters, I 
placed a small ink dol on the front upper right 
hand corner of each such counter. 

To eliminate the stacks of Allied counters all 
over the Allied 00A Chart, a friendly opponent, 
Rick Young, has drawn up an Allied Organization 
Chart similar to that of the Germans. II look an 
evening to make hut works very well. 
2. GERMANS 

To speed the placement of German counters, 1 
first placed a grid on the Game II Organization 
Table as shown in fig, 2. 
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Then, on the back of each counter I printed 
the following: 

a) The grid reference square of each counter. 
Thus, 1st PARA DIV (6-10-12) has grid 
position Al (fig. 3b). The same unit at 
S-9-12 has B!, and so on; and, 

b) The counter step, as shown in fig. 3b, and 
explained above. 

To quickly locate the appropriate couutei 
when it is due on Ihe battle bound, I marked each 
unit's Organization Table grid reference on the 
matching square on the 00A Board. 

Use of these codings have greatly reduced Ihe 
setup times for what 1 consider to be an excellent 
game; if you haven't bought one yet do so, you 
won't regret it. 
George G. Hopp 
P, O. Box 68 Westwin, Manitoba, Canada 



The clubs listed belovi supplement the initial listing made in the Jan-Feb 1968 
issue. Due to space limitations, we have not repeated any prior listings although 
maiiy have forwarded us updated information. The purpose of this listing in simply 
to provide basic information to thoee readers looking for new clubs. 

PRESIDENT MEMBERSHIP 



CLUB 

The New Order 
780? Zuni Street 
Denver, Colorado 

Napoleon's Old Guard 
169 Buckingham Street 
Waterbury, Conn. 06710 



Festungwashi ngton 
627 R, Island Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 



M.W, 



Easy Company 

Hinsdala Community House 

Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 

The Game Scienc Cluh 
5901 W. 93rd Street 
Oak Lawn, Illinois 60453 

Kriegmen Int. Wargame Society 
105 N, Broadway 
Parkridgfi, Illinois 60068 

The Foundation 
3620 Dayton Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 

New Orleans Wargamers 
8630 Chase 
New Orleans, La. 

Uhlans 

38 Dover Street 

Cambridge, Mass 02140 

Rommel's Corps 

Box 636 

Davidson, N. Carolina 20036 

Safama Counea 
1209 Huntly Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43227 

United Federation of Southern Va. 
505 Beacon Road 
Portsmouth, Virginia 23702 



Ron Rothe 



Kaz Rybak 



Fred Dowling 



Richard Spears 



Grant Bishop 



Bill Dickens 



O, Leander Boyd 



Sidney H. Kuhn II 



Roland Faubert pro tern 



Brian White 



Donald A. Wolff 



Bill Cooper, Jr. 



3 



5 



16 



19 



19 



3 



NL 



15 



The Strategic Tactical Army Game Club announces an address change to: 1206 Simpson Drive, 
Columbus, Ohio 43227. 

Reader Book Service 



The jacket of ADVANCED WAR GAMES, 
newest of four titles on the subject by Donald F. 
Featherstone. notes that "As a means of military 
training, war games have long ago proved their 
worth, but it is as a form of skillful relaxation 
that the subject is considered in this book." 

Among the four books, every phase of war 
gaming is covered in detail and most comprehen 
sively. 

All four titles are now available to readers of 



THE GENERAL through art arrangement with 
the U.S. distributor, 

ADVANCED WAR GAMES - $11.00 

WAR GAMES $8.00 

NAVAL WAR GAMES - $8.00 

AIR WAR GAMES - $B.O0 

Send your order with checks or money orders 
payable to The Avalon Hill Company. Your order 
will be processed promptly through our Reader 
Book Service program. 



~1 
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Club Registration 

All Avalon Hill clubs are urged to 
register officially with The General. 
Those who have registered previously 
need only to complete the form in the 
evetit of ad address change . 

Club Name 

Mailing Address 

Name of Newsletter or Mag. (if any) 

Total Membership 

President's Signature 
(Check One): 

_ This is a first time registration 

_ This is an address change registra- 
tion. 

This Issue's Best??? 

Don't forget to vote on what you consider are 
the three best articles in this issue . . . record your 
selections where provided on the Contest Entry 
Blank below. 

Subscriber 
Discount 

The coupon below is for the benefit of the 
full-year subscriber. As soon as you haue accumu 
lated 4 such coupons, you are entitled to a $1.00 
discount applied to the purchase of any Avalon 
Hill merchandise; including games, play-by-mail 
kits, parts, and copies of The General. Each 
coupon is worth 25 cents. However, to be valid 
your order must be accompanied by a minimum 
of 4 coupons (S1,00's worth! per order. Of 
course, you may send along any number above 
the 4 minimum. No photostats please . . . 

GOOD TOWARD THE PURCHASE OF ALL 
AVALON HILL PRODUCTS 

| iy iw | 

1 SAVE THIS COUPON § 

| GOOD TOWARD THE PURCHASE 

OF ALL AVALON HILL 
| PRODUCTS 

JAN FEB 1970 



THE GENERAL 

OPPONENTS WANTED ADVERTISEMENT 

Please print or type your advertisement on the spaces provided below, maximum 
(including your name and address) 35 words per ad. 



io 



11 



12 



13 



14 



IS 



16 



17 



ie 



19 



20 



21 



22 



23 



24 



25 



26 



27 



26 



29 30 31 32 33 34 35 words 

All ads are inserted as a free service to full-year subscribers. Only one ad per 
subscriber per issue is allowed. Ads will not be repeated from issue to issue, 
however, subscribers may re-submit the same ad, or new ads, for each succeeding 
issue. Ads received after the 15th of the month preceding publication will appear 
in the following issue. No ads will be accepted unless printed on this form. 



CONTEST NO. 35 



The front cover of this issue protrays many of 
the games Avalon Hill has stashed away down in 
its "futures" warehouse. The object of this 
contest is to guess which two of those games 
displayed will be Avalon Hilt's next releases. 

Simply place a check mark next to the two 
games of your choice. In addition, in 25 words or 
less state why you think Avalon Hill has decided 
upon these choices. 

All entries must be postmarked no later than 
February 15, 1970. Ten winners will be named. 
All entrants must list what they feel are the three 
best articles of this issue. This selection has no 
bearing on the contest results but entries not 
bearing this information will be voided. Sorry, 
only 1 entry to a subscriber. 

Members of current Avalon Hill Consumer Test 
Panels are not eligible. 



Title 


Check Here 


Asleep 




Basketball Strategy 




Bunker Hill 




Camp Follower 




Coffee Break 




Conglomerate 




France - 40 




Korea 




Kriegspiel 




Leyte Gulf 




Luftwaffe 




Penn-Central 




Tannenburg 




The Stock Market Game 




Trench Foot 





Awalon Hill has selected these two games because. 



(2b words or lessl 



Headlines of i Best Articles: 



Name 



Address 
City 



State 
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Dear Sir 

, , . litre's my six tents worth legarding the AH 
Philosophy - Part 17. 

You want to know why 'G 'canal' bombed? 

■■'I.;-, HI Both playeis diddla ..ift.iv so much -■ 

hy constantly referring 10 their Casualty Reduc 
tion Pads in order to determine actual unit 
Strength, that, after several hours of pl»V. 'I 
becomes .1 pain in morn places Thnn one. While 
the concept of single combat factor reduction is, 
ol ctiui&e, ideal, the mechanics, as used m 
f G 'canal', are self defeating. 

Now my SDtofiOf] - among thousand! (hun- 
dreds maybe?) — would he to utilise the Step 
Reduction system or Unit Replacement counters, 
i.e., simply change die mechanics, not the idea. 
Discounting the Reduction Pads, 'G'canal' if a 
good game 

While pretty boxes (package design} may sell 
games to the general public, I dOfVt believe they 
have much effect on thfr Hard-Core Alsn, I ngrEe 
with Simonsen (see 'S&T', Sep/Oct issuw) about 
your "Anita" package design. 

Shame on you lor not publishing 'Bull Run', 
obviously your outfit is run bv Damn Yankee 
"provocateurs' — why else would yo<i have with- 
drawn 'Chan'ceJIoj'Suille' from the market Well, 
maybe, with rhe resurgence of 'Gettysburg', you 
might decide — 
M. E. Malone 
1D5?0EE 32Dth 
Kant, Washington 9B031 



To the General; 

We of the IFW wish to express our thanks and 
appreciation GO Avalon Hill for the kind and 
wonderful coverage they gave out convention. 
William Hoyer 
President. 'FW 
4653 N. Spaulriing Ave. 
Chicago, HI- 50635 



Dear Editor-in-Chief: 

Because of the large amount of mail that I 
hgvo been receiving containing questions on my 
'.,!■. L.', I would appreciate your publishing the 
informaiion below: 

Th* Playmate Club was created for mature 
wargamer^ who have a mature altitude towards 
women Although the club has been in existence 
tor several week;, it wilt not officially be func- 
tioning for at least a few months, Each girl in the 
club was personally picked by me and taught 
how to play tlllVO simple A,H, Wartimes — 
Bismsjck and Africa Kurps, As for how the club 
operates, each Sunny is assigned to a member for 
a FTF or a PBM. It it's a PtJM, the member gets 
a oicture of her, The FTF flayers can ask th<a 
Bunny for a date. She is then assigned to another 
member for another game. For all this lun H there 
are Yearly dues part of which go to the girls. If 
the club is suixessful, the Playmate Magarine will 
be published in the future. In conclusion, anyone 
wanting further information or who has a qucs 
tion concerning the dub, please include & 
stamped self-addressed envelope and I will gladly 
jend a reply. 
Dan Carman 

President of the Playmate Club 
Box 1118 
Villanova U h Pa, 19035 



Gentlemen: 

A few months ago I purchased a game called 
"Battle of the Bulge," 1 wrote a letter criticizing 
the entire concept at the game. I received several 
letters from your most fanatical followers, all but 
one was Infantile but each was filled wilh 
enthusiasm- I took a second chance and bought 
another unrevised game, Now I must commend 
you- "Blitzkrieg" is truly a worthwhile challenge. 



Jim Young 

Royal Oakes - Apt. B 
T2309 47th Ave., S.W. 
T ago ma. Wash, 98499 



Gentlemen; 

Thank you very much for all the excellent 
Parade articles and the interesting Life article. 
'>"<"-.' van be sure that these materials will play an 
import/mr role in our upcoming "nuhlie-lry" nam 
paign lor AH wargarnss. Concerning this point, 
I'm sorry that a huavy exam/term paper schedule 
at this lime precludes me from launching this 
campaign now. as I would have liked. Another 
factor which affected this decision was the delay 
in arrival of the games from the Canadian 
Merchandisers in Ontario (about 5 weeks). How- 
ever, I just received word today that the games 
have arrived, so we'll be in good shape after 
Christmas "supply-wise/' Of course, during [hti 
prist 4-h weeks we heve b&en developing a 
"hand-core" of war-gamers, so I look forward to a 
successful New Year up here. 
Mark Tectum 
Sauudrie 

Marlborough Woods 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Canada 



Gentlemen: 

When playing wargames, I have always found it 
difficult to extract a unit oi stack ol unrts from 
the playing board when several bunches of units 
are massed together. I always succeed in disturb- 
ing neighboring units, moving counters off their 
positions and knocking stacks down. 

While engaged in Blitzkrieg, an idea suddenly 
occurred to me, Mv solution to the above 
problem which I am sura I share with many 
other* — worked so well that I am passing it on 
to other waroamers through The General, 

Very simply, what I dfd was to take a pair of 
square tipped stamp Longs, and, by modifying the 
opening ancje, I converted them Into a Unit 
Extractor. 
Alan Augenbraun 
1755 Ocean Parkway 
Brooklyn. N.V, 11223 



Gentlemen: 

I have just 4 few corn merits on your magazine. 
What's this Avalon Hill Philosophy? It looks like 
it has been going on forever (three years). It 
sounded like something: uut of MAD matjalr-ine, 
weil let me see here we drank some coffee, then 
we did some work, then we drank some coffee, 
brother! Nuw we know wheie office expenses go 
to! The next article I could have gotten out of 
fhe Longest Day. or Invasion 1934, or even 
Rommel's memoirs. The neat one on play bal- 
ance really pretty good, but again you can figure 
it out by yourself, someone doesn't have to tell 
you, The article pn Formations at Jutland was by 
far the beat, although I dioVt rnally understand 
it, (I don't play Jutland} it looked like he put a 
lot of work into it. The drawings were the best 
I've ever seen, and he pven had references' That 
article on Defense was pretty good. Lacking in 
nothing The Defense nl FesTung, Europe was 
excellent, a lot of work put into it, he really 
must know that game tin other words I wouldn't 
went to plfly him.| The article on Automatic 
Victory wcis good but a re-run, even though in 
my mind It corrected some of the mistakes done 
on a previous article. 

Fire Powar, the Fair Fight, ttif Who? I It looks 
like something out of the Pentagon Illustrated. 
when am I going to run into that kind of 
situation? It would have been better to have 
related it to attack and defense factors instead. 
The Hit and Hold article was good but again, be 
real!. IV- never Tun into that kind uf situation. 
Mark — have you read The Guns of August? H 
you \^ave (and Avalon HiH has, and every good 
19H wargamer had there would be no need for 
These articles of the First World; War!) 

At any rate these comments ate only my 
personal opinion of these articles. The General is 
the best (and the only) complete wargaming: 
magatinu we Mitt here got, *o sidy with ft 
AHMMM 
Dan Kronemyer 
7717 Ludington PL 
La Jolla, Calif- 92037 



Gentlemen : 

Mr Gilbert made a mistake when he staled 
that 20 4'& sould defeat ID 8 1 * m a normal 
banlc fThe Fu«y Wuzzy Fallacy), In diagram VI 
he allows the 4's to kill off 32 factors, while the 
8's only inenggm \Q t Hi& example would only be 
valid! if The defense factors were The same on 
both sides (example: 10 fled Breakthrough Dnn- 
srons lighting 30 Blue Infantry Divisions)., If the 
attack and defense f etitors are the same for each 
unit, and the total factors tor each *ide are the 
same, then unit size makes very little difference, 

l have thr#e comments on "Festung Europe" 
(11 C-6 and D-5 make great SAC target*; (3) OB 
West is missing (probably at a wild party In 
Berlin); (3) Wilh aveiaitt; luck Pas de Calais will 
break wide open, Porting the other 0-1 -A on L-lB 
would help. Otherwise, an average attack will put 
6 out ul 12 divisions, ashore, with practically no 
opposition lafr 

The rest of the issue was all right, but can't 
you make up a contest that depends on other 
factors than luck? Another one something like 
No. 32 would be appreciated. 
Jeff Nelson 

1636 Garrily Blvd. 
Neiripa, Idaho 83S51 

Dear Mr, Ashby; 

I'm glad to get your reply (Sept-Oct issue J to 
my letter in the May-June '69 General, In answer 
to your information about the £.£/s organization, 
I have observed that the Waffen S_S. fought to 
conquer Poland, the site of Auschwitz, as well as 
other countries from which "undesirfiables" were 
sent to Auschwiu lu be killed. Of course by the 
same logic, all the branches of the German 
military are also guilty, but the greatest <juilt 
belongs to the High Command and Adolpli Hitler, 
However, this is no excuse for using Nazi names. 
As Mr. NetherCTOfl pointed out (July-August '59 
SfttaSiQ, many people dislike any Nazi names, 
here and in Europe. You have chosen names with 
bad connotations for many. 

J know thfit my suggestions for names were a 
little off-beat, but 10 uut of 19 new clubs in the 
Sopi Oct. '69 General have shown extremely good 
t5Ste m chasing names, with Logic a Skills at the 
top. in my opinion. The name represents what I 
think the goal of wargames is, the development 
of those skills. There H iio reason to y >>\->\-_ 
those people who are a-nti Nazi, but have the 
Same goals in wargames 

I hope IVe convinced you and others whom 
agree with you. 
Aaron Grossbauin 
293 Crest Dr h 
Tarrytawn, NY. 10531 



Dear Sirs: 

I am writing this letter in response to your 
"Warl A Natural Human Trait" [Nov-Dec issue! 
in which you attacked the pacifist of this 
country, 

I am a pacifist LE, I believe in peace. I am also 
a wargamer. No one of my fellow pacifists ask 
me how I iwoncile the Iwo. They understand 
that I am not breaking the laws of my religion. 
Y'et, I see one ot my fellow wargamers attacking 
one indirectly as a "nutty bleeding heart" and an 
impractical fool who wants a perfect society. All 
of which I am not. It seems a tew ignorant fellow 
pacifist attacked wargeming. They obviously do 
not understand that wargamin^ is not violent or 
"jiirjiwou-j to aggression", but on the curiUdry 
eliminates the evil parts of war and k&spr the 
mind bending, interesting parts ot it. 

I write this letter partly to ask an apology fur 
my fellow pacifists who do not understand, 
partly to dafenri my Fellow pacifists from your 
attacking insults which I think also came from a 
lack ot understanding on your part, and thirdly 
to demand that you neve* tffrsriGflllN the war- 
game syndrome. 
Doug Wilson 
70 Hickory Lane 
Watertown, Conn. 0G795 



Dear Sirs: 

It's a matter of opinion whether Stalingrad is 
the best Avalon Hill game, h seems certain it's 
the most discussedl 

Much gf this discussion concerns ways to help 
the Germans, Thereby evening the play-balance, 
which favors the Russian! Implicit in most of 
this discussion is the presumption that although 
Stalingrad Is unbalanced, li is realistic, since the 
Germans did lose. I contend that Stalingrad is 
unbalanced not because it is realistic, but because 
it is unrealistic. That Germany 's toss docs not 
mean she lacked at least an e^en chance to wm r 
which the German Stalingrad p(ayer does lack. Of 
course, this is a matter of opinion, but surely a 
good case can be made lor a German victory, had 
any one of a number of different decisions been 
made. 

It seems to me thai Avalon Hill themselves 
have found the t»V way W reflect this within the 
framework of historical authenticity, Tfiu Anzio 
first turn "Surprise" CRT. 

If thi-s is- considered realistic tor Anno, how 
much more so Tor Slalinyradl At Arizig. an attack 
could be eKpectert at any time, and therefore the 
surprise was only tactical In Stalingrad, complete 
strategic surprise was achieved, leading to such a 
rapid German advancer that not even the best 
player can re-enact it in the g*me, 
Tom Oleson 
116-7 Hill Top Road 
Smoke Rise 
Kinnclon, New Jersey 07405 



Dear Sirs: 

I was most pleased to see my article Tne 
Schtieffen Pian and 1914 in The November- 
Oecember issue. Unfortunately, IVe noticed a 
mistake that I fear I made as I was lurried away 
by Schlleffens sweep. 

The German player should strive to come 
around IVesf and South of Paiis Inyi east and 
south). My apologies to any players who sud- 
denlv found their rear threatened due to this 
oversight, 
Mark M. Lowenthal 

Child Hall-IOIA 
Howard University 
Cambridge, Mart. 0213a 



Dear Sirs: 

I am writing ro you in regard to your 1314 
game, which I unfortunateiy bought on July 12, 
1968, 1 have tried to play this game two or three 
times after carefully reading the rules, hut I have 
not succeeded yet! Before I bought 191A. I had 
been thinking of buying Blitzkrieg or Football, and 
now I wish I had 

I am not new to your sanies, as I em the uroud 
owner of D Day. which I enjoy greatly. I think 
your games are well planned, but I think that you 
went a little tog far with 1914. I have waited this 
long ro write you because I had some hope that I 
would yet understand 1914. but today I became 
frustrated and the result it- this letter, I only wish 
there was some way I could return the game, but It 
is rather late now. 

When I bought D-Day. I read the rules and 
understood the game very well, hut not so with 
J914. To cite one example: On the unit counter 
chart, when I set it up, I had some extra and others 
that were close but not the right unit, specifically 6 
1-1-2 for the Dutch Army instead of a 1-2-3, Many 
of the rules are incomplete, which adds to the 
Ggnfution. 

I would like to thank you for being kind enough 
to read my letter, and I hope I did not appear rude. 
T am just expressing my opinion in this letter and 
on the enclosed postcard which you put In the 
game. I sincerely hope this letter will help you to 
improve the quality of your product, 
Patrick Reagan 
19700 Riverview Avenue 
Rocky River, 0hio441r6 



Dear Sws. 
Please keep me on your mailing list, I probably 

will not buy any games thru the mali, because I 
can buy them locally. I have increased the 
amount of games 3 [Midway, Jutland, and Foot- 
ball L 

Same tims back 1 sent in some suggestions in 
to nwka a gamfi on Verdun and An^io. Since 
then you have made a pame on 1914 and Anilo. 
I have been wondering if you got the idea from 
me. 

Gary Welch 
7601 Paula Drive 
Tampa, Florida 33615 
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A REDUCTION in number of club magazines 
and newsletters received has been quite notice- 
able. Obviously, there has been a great deal of 
merging within the cult's literary fraternity. 
Those that remain in circulation, in alphabetical 
order, are: "D Elim," official monthly newsletter 
of the St. John's University Military Strategy 
Club and the Military Strategy Confederation. Of 
high quality editorially, it is edited by Tony 
Morale, 39-30 Glenwood Street Little Neck, NY. 
Tony also serves as Secretary Treasurer ol the 
IFW (See Club of the Month) in addition to 
provided spiritual guidance to S&T. Got to be 
read to be appreciated. A magazine that makes 
this listing superfluous is "The Gamesletter", 
among its features being lengthy reviews of all 
□ther magazines in the gaming field. If you're in 
the mail order business getting a copy of the 
1969 Games Bureau Roster is worth the price of 
admission alone. There are, of course, other news 
of gaming interest worth an inquiry to; Editor 
Don Miller, 12315 Judson Road, Wheaton, Md. 
20906. Among the top three magazines is the 
"International Wargamer," published monthly by 
the IFW. Address inquiries to 4658 N. Spaulding, 
Chicago, Illinois 60625. Vol. 2, No. 12 (Dec 69 ) 
abounds with top drawer graphics, cartoons, and 
general info of a delightful nature. Another must 
for serious devotees. New on the horizon is 
"Interplanetary Communication," which seems to 
have picked up where "Spacelanes" left off. Write 
Len Lakofka, 1806 N. Richmond, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 60647. The "Kommandeur," P.O. Box 134. 
Whippany, Mew Jersey 07981, is the official 
publication of the Avalon Hill International 
Kriegspiel Society (AHIKS) which caters to ma- 
ture audiences of international plight. Now in its 
4th year, this newsletter - good quality printing 
- serves as the coordinating organ for its many 
members who primarily engage in play-by-mail 
matches utilizing a special combat results system 
that precludes the use of stock market reports. 
Among those enjoying consistently fine editing, 
and a magazine that has been enjoying longevity, 
is "Panzerfaust," now in Its 4th consecutive year 
of advertising. Published by Donald Greenwood 
(another IFW member}, 124 Warren Street, Sayre, 
Penna 18840, this magazine could be among the 
best if finances permitted upgrading in repro- 
duction quality. Liberally sprinkled with drawings 
and interesting line art is the "SNCL Monthly," a 
newsletter of varying length sponsored in the 
main by Spartan International, 5820 John Ave- 
nue, Long Beach, California 90805. Spartan mem- 
bers are among the selected elite who regularly 
participate on Avalon Hill's Consumer Test 
Panels. Great, indeed, have been their contribu 
tions in the development of the two new games 
to be released shortly. A beauty of an offset 
publication is "The Vedette," P.O. Box 30003, 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014, Already in Its 5th 



year, yet new to us, Is this fine journal of the 
national capital military collectors dealing with 
table top and miniature wargaming. Another 
journal catering basically to table top wargoming 
is the granddaddy of them all, "Wargamer's 
Newsletter," now in its 91st issue. Edited and 
published from 69 Hill Lane, Southampton, 
Hampshire, England SOI 5AD, the newsletter has 
a large domestic following. It's considered the 
bible in the table-top world of wargaming. Our 
apologies to editors and publishers of those 
magazines not listed above. We can only give 
listings when we have copies to review. 

'THE STREETS OF OUR COUNTRY are in 
turmoil. The universities are filled with students 
rebelling and rioting. Communists are seeking to 
destroy our country. Russia is threatening us with 
her might, and the republic is in danger. Yes, 
danger from within and from without. We need 
law and orderl Yes, without law and order our 
nation cannot survive . . . elect us and we shaft 
restore law and order. We shall by law and order 
be respected among the nations of the world. 
Without law and order our republic will fall," 
(Excerpt from a campaign speech made in Ham- 
burg in 1932 by Adolph Hitler.) 

THE IFW OPEN tournament is accepting en- 
trants through the end of January 1970, Fees are 
$2.00 tor non IFW members, only 50 cents for 
IFW members. Prizes total over $200. Games 
selected for the PBM tournament are: Waterloo, 
Afrika Korps, Bulge, Stalingrad, Blitzkrieg, and 
Diplomacy. FTF selections are: D-Day, 1914 and 
Anzio. Post your fees directly to IFW, c/o Bill 
McDuffte, CCT, Powers House, Box 651, Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 13676. 

NO ONE predicted the exact order of finish of 
all seven cars in last issue's LaMans contest. 
Those coming closest were led by Douglas Nel- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn., who predicted the cor- 
rect order of the first three cars Other winners 
not lar behind were, in order: Edward Vomacka, 
Valley Stream, N.Y.; Richard Wiewiora, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mark F. Teehan, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada; Larry Cheatham, Anchorage, Alaska; 
Steven Rentz, Virginia Beach. Virginia; Greg 
Rubin, Westwood, Mass.; Martin VanBuren, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey; Thomas Cfiaill, Balti- 
more, Maryland; and Norman Philbert, Los 
Angeles, California. Gift certificates have been 
sent to the winners in addition to the following 
whose articles polled the best in last issue's 
General. In order of popularity, they are: Alan 
Augenbraun, "German Defense of Normandy — 
Part II," Louis Menyhert, "Defense of Festung 
Europa," E. D. Henderson, "Strategy of Defense, 
" Naomi Gilbert, "Hit & Hold," and Don Wolff, 
"Formations at Jutland." 



"IT IS A SEEMING PARADOX." said Dr, 
Harvey Goldey, a Westbury, New York, psychia- 
trist, in comparing the wargame fad to the drop 
In children's war-toy sales. He claims, in the 
December 12th Newsday feature on adult games, 
"the direct experience is what is affecting adults 
here. In the table war games, they are not 
actually holding guns, so the games involve more 
strategy to see who's smarter than the other." 

WHAT MAY INVOLVE THE GREATEST 
NUMBER ol people ever to participate in one 
game is Bill Dickens' game ol Inter-Nation war- 
fare. An international simulation game will dupli 
cate internal and external functions of real 
nations, the difference being that players control 
each nation's destiny by making all major deci- 
sions themselves. Designed for between 50 and 
100 players, Sim central will be handled at 105 
H. Broadway, Park Ridge, Illinois 60068. 

GAMEAHOLIC of the month might very well 
be Lt. James Crawford, now stationed at Ft. 
Holabird, Maryland. The Akron, Ohio resident is 
awaiting entrance into the Aerial Survellance 
Course which will commence in February. Mean- 
while, he whiles away his time against PBM 
opponents furnished by the AHIKS when he isn't 
playing FTF with his wife, Roslyn. Lt. Crawford 
is also one of the devoted cultists who attended 
the IFW Lake Geneva Convention, leaving it with 
a most favorable impression of the services 
provided by this "Club at the Month." 

THE JOHN WAYNE vanent is a psychological 
angle added to D-Day that "has turned certain 
defeat into victory for me more than once," 
declares innovator Darnian Housman. This varient 
may be introduced for real at the JULY 70 
tourney-convention sponsored by Mr. Housman 's 
St. John's University Military Strategy Club. 
Early entrants better make plans now — write; 
Grand Central Si Utopia Parkways, Jamaica, N. Y. 
1 1432. Meanwhile, members of this club are 
taking up the challenge of the West Point cadets 
and are recruiting "pros" who wish to make the 
trip up the Hudson sometime in January or 
February, 

THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM in London is 
in need of funds, so implores Robert Kane, 7 
Lafayette St., Portland, Maine. This 18 year earns 
about $18 a week and contributes half to the 
museum's trustees. The museum, supposedly a 
reliable source of historical data, is located on 
Lambeth Road, London SEl, England. 

GAME OF THE MONTH CLUBS, on a com- 
mercial basis, are springing up all over. One that 
welcomes your inquiries is "Game of the Month 
Club of New Jersey, Inc.," P.O. Box 191. 
Berkeley Heights, N.J. 07922. Their December 
brochure featured Avalon Hill's Word Power 
along with 1914 as alternate selection. Club 
membership entitles the bearer to a discount 
structure that might well be worth looking into. 

THE SPARTAN WARGAMERS, featured in 
the Nov Doc issue of this magazine, are about to 
effect a name change. From SNCL they will 
become SICL (Spartan International). 



OPPONENT WANlty 

I an torminj > l'Ju* fliJlifl* wiili 'vincntt ar,*b 
riir-y. t^Eja. Iniemwd'' Wttbl nor-' fli.nr umiUUun 
■»,"-. -■-!. !p.:il-.! .Iu' FUy H ■« ~- •-■ i. i . a r 1 1 - ■" - 
h^riefl-l Cltfl ptlPfJ (mn |a.ny flteatLiaiii. IJ&O 
Htnni^. IW. Amlu,r|.Mj:.. A]aik .. WW _ 

Winr P-B-W nppunrnn fur ^rJnifrad Arid Anrjd. 
W.ll [ilji eilLr.i UJe Willil IkU, -M EL.iL 

M»>iull. Elr'IP-rMJi ^ Arlainlaa TIJIJ, 

AeMudi! Kctniitimnt for ihc *rJlh Piuir« (.on" 
i> JW» under wKjfJ faft B *■*! warjaminj 
lllpimllir »r.Wli il »pWly eXpandinE,. tanner 

Mark IwJWB, aM*fl From H^„ Sundrfe. Hj* 
bDF»u|di WeMi, KJlif**. W*n Sootu, CimiJ* 



OPPONENTS WANTED 

Strsrl, PcnTf JL <Vil.i H022J 



lu win. PUM 



Join -15"! C*iwrali In 
HCJUI1A Granel riiiri i|iiJ"-L «uc 

Staliirfra.1. Mtiinci r-TT. AH fisfti". Can 
71W73« Send t=un*itioni lo Mikt t'ulKtl. WW 
lciu»a Ho. lOM Mcitral 39), Quehtc, tinnda. 

"FLtchl- A>*v'" 

Would like to 'iftO FIT fat Hliix, iuifdvi. !>-&•>. 

„t ll„ltr, Willlnj iu I- in; I* E'tlM ILuftn«r JOILri 
T 3XJ*e IW, Acq iifl Aun Bn M W*i, 'm 
AirCa.ilry PiTHim n i-ftifmobHi i. J\W> W>*W3- ._ 
Wnic tar ui!win*[Km &n wWtirnir* in i"inf W' 
Sum* PBM, fair* d«lp». nrrwikiWr, ljva wairafe. 

dlpl amity, mulli play" Wi-ltia*.. 8111/ fl, *l«! 

FTP Europe IMB Hot- hater; SUflA Quiet 
BmJi A^rV raiir »<m. 

'feriuua * iifijcicf dEiilUU ljke-[a-fa,\ JWiI I*JIM 
OpiNilKntl. EluUfl S-GfUJ. JH.ll.-. I'-OaT l.>,Ji!f. 
Cornell, I ny Lip4nn«d*. ApL lV b Oiiro, Crilf 
MVJ*. -Suraswst mun b* a wri/jamar around 
T WIT. _ _ 

Witt irad* Fooiljall iintegy. SLiwUtni condifinr. 

for *a*c-ba!l Slulriy Will ilau lujr tttj pwi 
Carnal far AIT. Itp4. MTay finals] Capi 

unL. 4<Ad n.ii :i ii.*j}-. lijiiLL,*. oiii. ')in\ 

kfoiitw tturmnitrx chiikpjc irnant PEW. BEilt. 

■Una mlilim. 

ChU w UTT DbliC kftliffl. AK ((rfrmaniik 
&£[»!. (CertTHiuV w Loo (r-rmchi, ^H«m 
kilter!. Bud nf-Vf- Wnm 10 nil Ajihu, |»M 
n y-.-;-lik iiv used Otkcj k*di SMKJ. rotetlrri 
11 IflB I civ pwLsat. Air Hiiin iri*n*d.. LV7 

77H, UMlirnfl tOPj UJflUi, CiiU. &3DJ1. 

WdfiaiiMn. in L.A. ihtj Pf»HK* muflErEa will*, ft" 
Hnf-CHiuiioB en rtw L A roiiffTrnn: "f SI CI. 

SomiLkic plriSe WJld flit ihf jddrw of "i**rp 
HiHirj it MTT CMrlr« W.i^.r. JH1W W«t 

|* frih Si , 1^i uI 4e, CmJJ. W3Q0 

KntiRf TBHi i«|fnw S QuLp:. A.K. H 

fWniun.. E'ul uL llutl Dowft. inquire J Wufin; 
fajri4, Ptnlhcn Tit'i. nr, r : u^i. II. W. Will 
Ta«'K--f4« iti'ui AH fttfnca. R»nJi( H-a! cr. 1 4 Ml 
R^EUiiJHin, Lm AJIW. Uiii. *.tulJ, Pnom 

■SM-USi . 

W»itim*n ir> Uii SirrerUJteJjUfrnJi Plfi inrg 1 
WiH fb\ uty (Jin? FIT Hjar ill AH UimI vinn 
MldMy.. B DVl Hriiiin. flarLuiiAu. Ciclc. Am U. 
Slrptier Dui), (SSJ rtUmiwuml Tet.. Ijj* 
^nriki CjJI f MMJb. rtioih: Mi-wm. 
rfciiLe mil PCW AK. ,W™d. E^uuv &rllvi- win 

line y>.ILi utEK[ v.Jc HOE in HO ""i i.miU^I 

Dob Wtsij 35U Dcn;w Di., Uk Anpl^ OBt 

9«K1- A(iV wiiwrrifrLSLLysidJ 

ru«c ^_*nnl. Vcidier, Ccciy Sqm**, IDLE. M] 
bfttfd, imJ ?J«iiciva BW off" AnrWtr all. 

Cant, uwyn Air, st>sa ttandsm ►*»■ in, hi. 
vien, aiir ?««. 

AfurnlMil! All pMHpccrJVi! Lmp*rliJ fiinnJ Vrm- 
ben! Wjih if Ita-in Ji-miiwr. 1^*fl U.^uoU) 
fa. \yu\n:u\ ti. M,n-., I>l H^. Odfl Qfl^l 

Mfmbwriiln Eiu ™ i»i)! Aims', I drtut utEo on 

.■uii .:|n - i-i l :!. « ntjMi'V- -111 liElii" Jii'ncn.l 

Tn^l r.r Fhx hinj flulrf' 1 /5in the Prunijn 
Oiiiid. ErckurTiLf inidudi rrewileiKf. Dlplunucv 
nuuune md % h\ti> **^k il van iOtn ™»- nu< 
TwiUia. AK. I'LJkv loht, HimiiiVKT. IJ^nTud- 
da A>c. Hadatd. Citll. S .3MI. 
r gr ate MwriipuJ),- Jiul SlnlngO- C-iv H ULfriHi 

h«:jTi Mult M ■;■ ?r li.JO. You jlro piy p"iv 
tluiin, rflirt MnWjjnn, 3L>» Lmui Si . Pirfflf 

Crm?. CjUT 913TO. 

Wuit 4m lnJ E ;ui[in4 [J'Kc ntti" " flliysi ontai 
f-H Mid-if 4ln nwd cdmtLllftfii PMjp- Allen, 
!t,:,.[ t I. ti.,.. IV, I'Gl^r V.l kf.f-E'1 . 1W*- 
t'il cilUfi in l'ir ifr» vi 1IJ WCLCimE l» fiimi 
ro rat fiauK far mini r.j.unanLCnn u\y ct cwry 
■rtjd-,-. .1.', i!t(ir > PM, "'(i tfttl -injur.* Si.. 
Rttlrg, CUif. Weil of iin B*rn>fllm", (Mr «im- 

itji 8m]mi 

FSM CrCtryiWJTJ OppctnenU mnlol Ju Lilr 

Unrnn "Jr. ^i-nil finL (Iniuii muld In WJ 

atcUtt. Si tt. Sin Marw Ifr . fcn Wji«i- OHH 

H*4fll 

Uuy'iUt PBM EHjli. All win tKCEP* M BLiilCif 
ami wuiltci fJua LhtEicilcd in jaiinrw iluh m 
li'ulllli Or«ift ™n(y Call or wrile LJind 

fii«*n. in, H7oi fit A«!., Mil Hweh. ma 

W7W. PhntyC. igftdgBfl , 

J" r m AiElini 10 Ima^Tij:!!^ LJ Tar CB- If yum 
mlflmfcJ, i*™) %iH*fllml^ (Wmm piy Tht 
p4C1iB*>. 1 ^ill 1E«d «nfl TfLlIo IL imrmililflr 
WiJir Mo, «"■ Wilinry Hrniaiir™ ckniuii Cailc. 

m.SFirJ^x 5l[i« , CjIiE. S3W-5. 

1 «il sdl Ofjiul Iu hu^lml Lid ^r o*« SJ.&Q' I 
•IU tu] jwiiiic. Hirl IWr. P0 H" 1 f'^. 

Qujwy, CtJJJ- M q 7> 

Alicnina ill E^Ey Um iiupifl. Oppirrtv? 
Win (.liitnl thii iK^iy tni.iiu.iiii ri.ipir^ i*o 
Iwinl o< ir>* I-b1 u lu^lnfl ■ cJullente! ^411 PBM 
rJLIf, Bulje, AK. mil ol touiw, Sulinind (it 
Ftuuunl). OtnlKI i > ^«»*!' Nltka FrwsnunHL:)i, 
i:j;n E L Rrwrly B^eI . w miibi. CaW <Hmfii_ 

IVuii PS*(' oppjucnl* fui AH. STSiwJ.. Wfc^ J 
will he Oermm, Hlhr" tUfafT W™> Q*JP™iarll 

'!■■ will |-:.- Ill 4lM ii.-.i !■.■■... I ■■■.■-.- .. 

jShGSn. H^*h A« . WiiJiinr. CJlf. WJ6B1. _ 
Iain iEic orw itdtt no*! Ti>p nticrUl iiP'liJcl 
ridJLttk. WJ| 1'BM .Mi. US, Grrmui*. AJta, sny 

trull clued lMcK-Hffl in fpnnJnj uumpililjon 

lus^ pIc^k: *nt c . Nrt t>rdir Ha.. iVH L.™ 



Thr Hrw (Mci urtJi vohi! Mam hiih pOHligm 
vr npn. Will r»M Sflild. ill tw t<lnr,r Wmk 
IfJEu T lkn¥cig. 7«1 ■■!.■. i Fr.. ffWwtMtfl, 

Cfljp. WBJft 

Thi ISlEi Liihl I'ruiiw LMiaan who* iq thd- 
Ifujp aU .-Jul-*, pnfmbi^ in ihr Mew ere 1 "-! 
■:■■■■■ FTP If ■;•■■■ I'M- Qui HO » 153 j-'nIIui- 

tUHfl, hit* fjfU Ah, Conn. WWH. 

Oppfl'""' wuHpH frr F5iM Aneiu. Cuj* ]|" w]iii 

apllnni fnirn Oiiijc III I WlEI IK Atlld, -Ml ktl<rt 
:nMi .■--.! Will !■!.!> irT oJiii.nl si>i ■ 1 1 K . i AH 
poire CUb GltcBr- 4J5 F^-tjlv Ctoitr Bhri. New 

BLilain, Cuin, QfeQSJ 
AluIL lip 40 1 lOokilu 
opjpontnta fa Cunfl- 



OPPONENTS W*NTEB 

IVnuIrr nrEi.li PHH uiiJaiiiEllI In l<lliriinir.i>l timi 
l.i'..;. (I h i.l ai„tv. For uk. Milton I.hi;.JU", ■ 
Hmkil-JitF. Datlloia, rkrfflihl. To lLifhcit bktdci 
in ti^E [of BliUliriec ur Wirctloo- UthIkI 
Uiun GunlaEnm. "BrS Uml>EM>ri fl., rM"4nhjlU«. 

Ill frtMI. 
Li^t.rii i'.i 



K-rtnu-i ratnovd FTP 
(Or UL'BJ' BuW. 
E-Usrl, AH. lourauTMnl ruEcs jdl obikinf. i!w 
wnn fisto apwn«ni* CKngc Ku»Jtnf, 7* Mr.»d- 
a* Luw . t'Jt3»avitlti C ann. 

Fut Ella cirtlrtm fiikT S*.0O Br^LgJc. Slnlc- 
bo, I3.O0, O^ainal JtS r oH «u.t *U> P*» man 
l>»Ti*e. I'BM itf-d tsElGBTl '•finlil IHe hifuiBu- 
Tkjn [in. inlrj'liin- warliif iiid dflaa-AH fiuntv 
K»i RjbaL. It.'f hi,^lrt£h*rji Stjrcl. 'W»!cf!Mlin. 

tm afisa . 

PI!M fllka, JdullMy.. ItH DbB cilrtr rran«la 
HOiH Ukc ir.i.i en minuiiMV winpjmni Wtn 
HjMM fqurci tThcta »ti*nncl Llif EUO, 9* I4VH 

in dM (ktM. aJJ illvr;. im rend. L'^uf Wi'.-.-'i', 
tJJfluae, Unf. Waiti jwwn. Oge ffl QaiigS 
Fcatltnt WaSlUMhHI WliHIW (d* [53 £ antu 

ftpvica »r,j mhjjjii ill irr iwdri (Ihuibe i»ui 

aTTh* ClriH-nE'i KrtafT CurlldLl Fj-cal DoiVJIIl. fr?7 
R_l- Avt. HV.. WaabiirBiLin, n V HKXM FtWaa 

_]JI?iSS« 

p...i.|.-. liiv j.ira - FTF »ppaitceii4 i»ifilfd Aim 
warn nui-ul-imn! OcncnU. Chtaiti An.«l. JOS 

Vina St . ilolm a tkael.. Kl, HSltt 

TeEU|««i.' und- KuW«l«*M»d«. ],'( |}, e re iLAy 

AJlifid Swiraheiti! m iter. p*)flMI Smth fume a 

al-Li' Am I -.1MI*it WfllOI ypbfitihl* at dvi 
HtUtwIl In L-Day, Slalldpall. 1*1 ^ Hiar 
MctiUiK, ^IW V«imioml, Dtaywiu fcsfh. fit 

j JaJia. AiwTJIHl ^__^ 

1 wmild ll« lo form cr liijn J ijiiu, tit Miami. Will 
FTF ill. Hiw AK. D-Uny. S^mJ EJiuiuirtL. 
Hnl-iy. Geuy.fci.rrji T-0 -nJ IHHtHat. PBU T^l] 
enj- TifiiL™ fljrr Wjita, lOUl.S.W Id? Ave.. 
Miami. Fli. tjij7 _^^ 

WrxiU jiijuhl 'IiLe ID wll ullfk Of BrUain' 
PIeu: kiiJ Irafia. Iv Mjfk BToVnjnrS, J*2U W 

Llu,J SI., rtnari jli. Ettljaaa agjSB 

Anyrtnf waflluiji u Hiy *«"jm jn Antif , "nKc 
Line Mini tame ocnlict Di«nJ SlHHKin. fU 
Uiwji Dnve_ DruDfal DuiU, FIOTi*i J^oJa. CBM 
OTtlv Srtnry nr>1y I jf*m*- t» fH|h Afr Alan FTF. 

■|¥i.n tLjtmnmj B i'f n (jlilm l^ 



airu-nin 



aEDdll 



, by tiucmcicivH. Ha.j! 

Ill, 10 GulRlltrK ffjaaaaj 

ryier: IlicKq., FLmrla 3J5tMI. 

Ca. Tech. nudent «mla FflM Aihw. Hf Jul- 
Und. W-km, llW* EBriH. AX ^ppanmu - Ith 
ipulr lur dii VittrUni!. coniaJi Rotun IsgcT, 
13?9 LakEvSvd tin™, K*nneuw p G*. MI4* 

PTwfle 4J J4iIJ7 CitmaJ hJjr.J iih»r ullfa 1 

Tin Arttt^ut rtoniflHUt 'lil> It"*!! Juan in*! 
We iif tape^ialliV h»J.ln( for Call NiniLiri". Iiul 9 
pttta 5tJ FTF 111 «r»r'it liduj. UlCil 1U» |*W 
ir*> Upplaiii PiEl fliinl. Aipdwji 4*h A/Hlkry 

Sua. -il-p, MiMialt. SD. 57301 tluh. S*rrf vnut 

infn Iu (SrJM AufUiU. Lhii^, Idalha «70J. J-m 



talc D-D** - ^-50 patlpaid UMMJaaa B 

jicoh. tjoari. bok in p»d wndJlint. CUT, 
Minul InslrvetiOni, FLtb* ftrnwrd- H«» »«*i 
incL^ot underTrnim on^'in Ihtm. AJIhMl rSMH 
Uiiiliji|«l. Jim Jordan, IU* BlllX. MM»t>a. iijaliri 

AirMI ^ 

U*i,p*n\&l¥ WUIWJ AlniLiu iny uivil wal«AI1K iei 
p»d EX trdrxr unHliEiCiu ft)i IS.OQ M !(*«. 
fUperiaJlr Jutlarid. E>D>«. S-CmJ. A.K., I iiEnJur 
or t-.nali- nf Fijpljj.1 Tiul iCuik. 3^1 Knunnc 
flni-c. AiLtiMHi. llUsion W101 MikeafTcil 
Ptlrri ^T,r*d. BEilJu hTF UVv i, Vj$g$*&J^ 
Uibd. DuEtc. Urlact uniw Gleny, l* UJ 
FciyHh I&h tTrnnpjJin, ILL filSJ"?- Will CM 
Diplomacy Would Uir r<j run miHn rumnii'nilVr 



""^ «a 



hi vill h. 



*an BliLj'' e.pj«nrnl In Iciiin 
ne Iw* In HM* IFTE 1 !. Siiouad pTa"' »n> 
LnlEKtLirjE. AM n=i#, in ijwia Je4#n« f.'lup It 
(fii-rr a Paiii*r Lthlr in Chjt^n' 1 -Gram Knhijr. 

S^i Qij Uijy^rd ir..Oia.|aBrn. HI ftfl-lH 

MtyNWV Wttn * that or a ptHrp- rrf nunin 
i*.i«i!*l*J In inlrr-nilkin urruiLarmn FBW. TDT. 
md FTF wrlir iu VtirtiLiciL. 10.' OfaedPM , fill 
mtf|e\ Hi. WOnfl rWi arian Ulg (ainc? tJcml 

InklltKiit ValHW -foJn .iuu«"( tlomUuMl 
ji.,: Ki in M int Htm Frwndv, T&M, Fun, 
Ml J all. Ujituna, and mud) rmrml •'"■ir nun 
..!,•■. ■!,- umla lira KlMifrtEMfg. in* ijrprnhitir 
EMtt, SpftngnaJd , LUlnop 07Tr>l IVi libfuvlnr 

'.■iT.L'l.i' ''■'■-'■ I 

W»M inliirniatinn lnll) Mi Halttt vf AtLlRIU. 
eMI Wu. Ti.ral^f. TsetrU. ClianLvllBft.v|]ls. 
^nni prii r if >li. »bii r Iu k II L>ul uf print 
Onetdla. ro Bay or turro* Ujuia FJcntfon. 'JlfK- 

Wrth rJldilian. I lthiUla, ILIir-PP jj !JU 

Attention Fttumkliciscra Do ID a4rr.liLlLlPilj--* 
diffldillka (Jv orpcnini diitc tut tha fovimljlivn 
hanbatn eKienrjEd id JkhUiy, 1*7(5 i »isns* in 
Wkiidi witft aT!i>or* BV QH Ol^fi *' •tar". 
3t:a Piymh Avrx. InJuru ipcil n, Iadium d*.:?ri 
j-df siir Ann* i". pulp U, i.nfoTmalinn un anv 
trullaH Ot ti+ITTUJi Ulip u< w» Il 10 ITUli pn 
iiup; QB liJ PlWlJpiDri Sea arid I ej tc flu « r Hi 
l>*n Icnkllni, ?E'7nd Ate. N.I. ffWitWl lovl 

5=1171 , 

W'HI PBFtt .w r-TF HUM AH |U!U Liruilni ]ta 

null in cjiiiiorU. *(STC irw- Ht'c An bmp<rn 

ant Nniitlicac foi IfjldL. R«jm (if tfcf RjlU. 
Uiidv Rinnt 113 Mill KHH. Lmp*rta- kajuai 



OPPONENTS WiHTUD 

I4.CO. You pay :■>■■; r n.^hrrl Sift. Kb Hiwie 
wo, Bw ?, Hiptuwyr, M pLhi)^.. was; 

Jointh! Aj-rrlfitrf purifrs* Tninv JlaTT- FuT rn L500 
A n -ficl nrt> car Ih^gr icwk I t'l fttt. Tom 
Wrhntm H7. ?lai.ia.ctl. Hkh. JWBE} Jain, t™. 
bum iJiiti, hii- IFW 



The Ird Annual LjtIlc (jtraTO toitvenrtr 

Mid .'I i-»: M.j.ii:.. r ■!■ Hall. Ukr flniEia. 
Hl'Jfmnr. an n„ju-i ?1 + S, fanni A !D AFd. Iu 
||>:G& PM hnb LSny. Ail atpfa wiali lo brine 
rrJIcEiiudi. lOliljib OJ Mil #wVi pltUr WnttOI 
Lni lakiiilla. LHOE. N mcBirwnJ &. 1-niia.ri 

MVr47 }fJ04l^r:;i 

ConXniwm *na "Cuseani KoyaK" will b# MM* 
UlfX. 75U S. H*|siM t tmesio *Ca j l7 Jimmy 
|T r I- ii-.-r.- "■ l... ii. djrjra. fflJaJ.' :'".-;. 
iLltnrrlBj it Ol la run, DICT Kid iwn IF* 
Cunta iPisihiJ* Qiptonuty, Ha«i' Mi"- *H. '"'I 
laUCarjlc*. Call Pf>li-i rJnr-.l JTlMJf-^VW "' 

uvnl* r.-'O ijiBVH r.immiirrr 

r>rl luui ilnt O.I> Hi IIli lnliTTH!i.'t L a *« 
fjniri A L4fit tH% Slai, Wtunrnnn *Kl0l*l- W'riM 

rrW cJt> (till Hoyer, anal M Sjauldinj. iTTitifr.. 
LI!. fiObZSj lor your iwjv ".ma daraBf ™ b«>- if 
Tiihscrtbt. 

Wintnt RlAi ^"'f ILmuic wilh mdlliL[ilK tBJlk^ 
SVrrlrJ! Altbnl F" E I W n [Hi III I 111 m Ah. AaxU LI. 
Tij'ii- iTourninumti FirM Ltlttr lor cith taiftn 
airtpind. Thjt Iwtllj. LJiJS BLftiki A«.. 
Cpjeain , IHm tva SjBI£ ptlw *"■'" ''" ftwl ' - 
Han* IWB FUH viclimi- in Owl*. 5U11 imuhi An 

nor*. AnW, Kttp Utow c*rdi and lelim KqaaaKBJ 
in flKiut duta ij»(l "ju»nj»iitpt ■Jn*h *«. ihr; dorc 
fiiidr t^y On-rnrrt. S*T. riu fHub Jeiuaci, aOO 

r.T*nl ftil .GLEr nn.^ IllLi.iOij WXlli, 

"Fjiji I'rniijiiinj-" LlullLiitii IfitCIW IC n EEM lit 
At, ,«nd, Uutit, or D-D*V Wnle Oitk Hanto, 



JcLn ^*rtn now and emj.ty wati[a.mung at Hi twi. 
HMINy lEHlfrU IttaHU Win Wmc Jih pur™ t"*n 
tw yimrt. WriK NOW to FonTM rrwin, *JDvlQ 
ftpwrny Fori, Leatr^'nonti. ICirin*. Also I'M* fur 

aile. a3-tL> pcbIjit paid 

rente, Lrl ji fWn lO^cChL'l" K»>if Enund a 

t*llfj wiy i'i 9tvc Will vbl atl wmjamci fhcip. 

farl uui .I VaMIMiTlT All *irnnpri*cr. -vlil Olltft 
and [.-nir-icnii to Eli.rAn Hl.\Hv. Ifcil SuWilK, 

Baa tL,aM: ' 6SB 

VMM FTF upjunenU in t-t. KrwM, Jaaikll.rT, 
Vine iLiravc ana. Any AK |DM <fl"» ***** *l" 



I-i.,, 






llmwcwi) Dnw, Ky 
hpjMu* y n*»ie* 



KP 



[ilay aLii^l d!l AM urn^v PBhl Anno, 
Aim. 1014, Ccwiait, Cuadikinfll. <Hl.fr. w s i*r 
loti, tillK... Afrlk* Kami. ciUhrr. ulili, sillier, a.no 
I ilralkrupc nil- l» Ligjitikin.. k00«l Hardin 
K\rjie, ¥og t r«1H d,_M ldli. **Q7? . 1>L Jtlj -IAW 
Luo*|ilB flit Ajuid t*™ I El W MUiT finw 
L.j;n.riijir, I'BM. Alto ilmii («J (jm™. li-'i't. 
Orl War. Wamlmi lI-Rnat. ttoirruiiLk. A-K. 
GJ^rul Alw PRM rnr irr RuiTL Hirtr Daitntl. 
M7 Si.n e St., ZceLhiJ, Midi AS^ JtaH, 

Waa.-trnl. Info oja PBH Batidt rjf Brvuin. Wbiw tu 

'■uidhavL raM MwpnuFH. AJi<--f prafea fbm 

i-gi.,ri,i.-ni n i'i lulurillv' *ml upiH>hEilL. or 
aEHp0nt.nl wiltt FHM B4iarpnwrl f»r ate. Trim 
rUrtpaniit, fl-i'f filla An., £.£. Mptai., Mlm». 
bliin. 

P1H Bill, AK, SJ^rid, Ceajr. ThcHca E Juwc 
raE*i and vide dwirnl iMiifc »ti up (i fn.i n^jtc 
WDn't if Buy B. of Bril . nnmr. nafu ttaj 
fiowtn. 511 Uurir FeiIui, Mt> O03I 



For -di* EEertknr lTmJ ' BliU ' l ^ nc - *" Dod 

Cuadi- 54-40. QsicpUrnt TatiiEi II aritli ntnoi 
uMd PBM tit, U ml WM,, Frak!c.i._ i<i.50 
Aryvnc lamr 5^"'^ fc* 'aJ*'* ' lra Ecvaalj. Jr., 
1_r»4.t rtrrvElA.. i i_ellrd., LoiicmHt. , Ky. ^Q|;^C^. 
luiiL New Orlcuiv Warramcrl. W« IK Jtwl Tt3*iJn| 
and urdi cmiFt Tncmkn. Ilioc w««0fi lo l*f fry 
I; .h * Li'iif f!^ in New Orleans, « j*j".E W' sari 
rlay all Avalaji HJU thaWM iUITlt oF PctHaV, 

CiitL 

EEj'-li. jii.l l)i|iianun-}'. Sid Kulin. pma . KAin 
CTU»r St., Nf* OTluani. Il TlT 1 7"T in Rrdiajd 
Curfla r Iflr. Airrnd Sl, New Oilcans, L*. WfJ, 
:*a ;.K;i" ffariJinrr. In lie* DrlrtUU. plMX kl 

1914 ubm. Al» CU« by loail. I im luflJiini lor 
W nulhlumrd atak En P.C, ar-a. U"r Bamell. 
45 1 J Vrninda Avs.. Bntrirnla, Md. ICSli. 

Tiiinki 

Juui IF * Subtene* to UW lnWrfJUUMil l * l ^^ 
^j.i-.l: Flay in rhr I.Fi open. RJtfiiriE |i>ea.i 

MirWiS,lTir)i CirlKuf. hrpvilk , Miljam, 

Ludk-iDl riw p*BM 'jpponiPiH in A-K Al*n anyuue 
wanl Ci> tny J DUnari «■"''. name Hu4 10 
l.l-r„-f li.l.ln tr.lm Uxlinui MIKll L..i.l Elfll: 

ptmipnap-, Md ?GH^ ^^ 

OUF rlnli ncnii flilli Htlurt ierdividiub. 1 df- and 
itun unt,' Smalh nrwmbcrwdr; . HiPUfirner HI 
■1i,l,|. rTjxdaea IF Blan-af. II.UJ ^JJIlam 
Plai*. tDHa jSpilli*. MMvlana 30WJ Al». HJM 
I9i4. BMf- Pit* opIlOrH. aada«. AJJ raplkt aa> 

Am inlirrilcd in jtrjcilflj 4 WlTfaJJl* rfd* Am 
fairly p»J Can MwHit b-rt« Serul infra 

■COn«rnJi» uuaiiriiJIHirs, irif-Minp, rt±. Aa imfdi 
ai pMifiLt, pleairf. ajii dMrWarrl Khui Tori 

l vl-.!J II I'.l.'nTii'.iii!-. R.I .-li.J.jv. ; "-U.-: 

0HJU9 

I »-dl plu'y Buicr or Guad. to the fimirit Too 

rninV oJ yOD IDM «y»i siuil mrd-rtfnC. Met mi. 
Cuiiu^r Ejtij Orftluw. Bffa. Wfij 2TT BitwiNa- 
Su- Lcl f Poilon, Mnto- 012 1 i. Tniiffl- fula 
Jfnn Uiiiltd Wirfumtn ol Arr^nct- H*v; ypu 
mi pijv>:i> ALuLttLa it « *' li" 1 Far inFa, wni* 
The NallDiuE ht^^ao ■ K B. Vnnsht, il p. mi 
M-. Apt, i\ W SplU. , atUE. »lOS«. 
« ;■■•. |-t |.'.,iy 1 1 ■■ id frKil Lift in Hi-i"jn j^i' 
Tlin liripeiiJI Ottnal fi«a ntKILnff" on WWlr. 

end*. All inallrd lo umt irtJ pity - piw liiin'i 
ham Ld Tjf iii Jut. Ciri B. il.ii., S7 Srjaw) At. , 

Wnj^vaL. Maw. QiftW 

Wanted OppODElIU in Qlitl. *4K[l0O Uld BH IU 

AK AH PflM AtH ldo feint Ear bnfr> on nunii 
BaMt HUB. where the> ran bt taouiM, rib ATI 
lctirn aimrcrcri, tilnriii Unp. I LUb N*HI*', SI., 

H.irir i. r^l.. M.th. 

WinTad AdiHi nU (jppoMni W D-Djy wai play 
eirfieF iwe, vuie ruiri ilnurd t pL»y Ikiwt ittan 



»»l 1 


. j.nir. j liu 


lr N^UJ: FTF O 


,Iv r ti: m 


lv tflp 


fculcill 


... 


couiideri ttori or 


mv E*f.t«on 


lilli. | 


^[tcrtei 


it 


flrucK Pak-E. 4D fti*rfy Iahp. 


Gl Leu 


,t,. Mir. 


Ml 


24, 13 in. eld. 




WjLtrc 


j: l c:-.c [ ii 


nl"ii"f 1 1 ol S-iur ii 


SL, UuiiT L 


arrt di'^VIiiH 


fgr 


l-'ll- »p r giii!riLi 


flwr arjTBI 


John Petcrwii 


. *dJS tift* AVa.. SI 


. Lout., Mo. 













r (tan, 
!■'...., Y;'-, ir-Mik- 



UL3 We-Jen 



Iwn fhir Afgicuoi. we uJTrs tk.cipoui^y. luuiiLb- 
IV milWH, (nendatiJfr, UHjIY ni«i rriUidl (llOft. 

WV lii 1 1 an ir h i.. i i-J utd i n .-■ d : i - 1« i v You, ,-. i= 
lull ecI 4 KijJj im*t" Tlib Fd». 5H Gulicr, Qnnd 

UmitK Hacfc. 4°»7 

Fat vale D[>a, in Heflknl wndiliflri- (JiHy F«r t»|n AFrilii KoTpt for IT so ^lrli uniiml 



Vi'in) FILM PppvaAfi S U^cai. Wrraaf. AK. 
lifiryi 5*ml lini moi' il ipprtipriirr. my uilr: 
any fiJlcnihlf rok» r"h»rtrA SIujiihiei, 705 Sutuli 
llnlic, iturrliLiit. <rl*i.iEi.na ^SlS Winn .ill 
A»Inn Hifl jnudaij _aurihrJ Cftil War Mine 1 
Would like t0 ft'Pii L3)iLr. Am HoniiC. Toil. shMK 
ajdjl ajid iiik-.v Wrilv iu I:.-:;.... i-uArn, i"i'- 

Jtffentiil Aw., f UaabMh, WJ P7MI1 

I'm 1* ind -AOiiid liu tu inn vriirtEiv epi»nEnt 

lOt (fclMH any AM warjaenc. 1 would >■» llkf lO 
i-PbH a n[ub. All la [lur. .un.'aeiri . Ra-ymond 
■Mnrili**:, 14 liy»cyiilh trrtve, ApL SO, Famf>. 

We^ J.rJWiV oajMi.t.. . ^_ 

Winr rrpnunenli CO pliy i*aTfaTlwr » (run/ jit 
fHyfi "f-Of nul M ll Fl Hunmr aiul *nrl)' 
L,.r,ii.i.n.l Tjl.lmwil. Fuir Riky Rtlcind Ql-i r 
nlertiHi 1n iifjl ^arE3mr« G hfutriLirj. I*lft 

ApaLJyc, Sanla Ft, NnW fail tea B7JPL 

SuenI up your IJihi and ilvp Idhi"ie cuunlcr). 
5.1 run Lin-m In Iklc-ri tiJlat.'L irntftiJTn. |ri|Ujt:r. »|ih. 

juiIjMc ja Iwo dici *nd pvg eoJois. A, hffk 

Hs* W, Brun* NW Vrak ltH«. beII- JtlialWtrf 

jwmpg4 e <ygiar.c appicameti. 

Wutinl rUM AiLiiu oppoimriLi foi jainc I M' 
kill,- Will 4rir*#i «IL !■-■■(. -n Will lito play I 

I -.■ui-lf N e_I JiiDH >li-,-r. liT 14. EinnnuiiE. 9b, 

[Amntrnora, N.V Bob CrjBfndtJ mij Sictc L'aj. 

wlutrr irr ytjia^ . 

WaiiUM Ol**r 'iltfii itriM in play any AH fame 
LhEf lii>E li" I od ruit J dm t« Windy 
irrtlruL-treni. li Dureni, NT J if J Kl> Bw 
CTrKtmun. LLIfl .H, tA ft*., fowl Hilli, f*.T 

1137*. 

Am LooMini lor PBW nppant-ni for vniniimd E 
•fiHI ft Winer *ld>. PT"lcF Hafh SrhwH uiulmi 1B 
no jjh.*)t, i riive uppuhcur Dan, Kan. H Lrtr 

Aw L CJent Fiik. Nf y. Tijrir I7HDI 

Ailrnlarin 1, Hneid liiyiiLuii fui Druuau> or olbei 
UITie lyT* piri^i^ Kml iTnlaevniEiit ixjuiiicia fcr 

AH itfUtantT W= h »e ml UiejIl lb aub far L,. 2-6 - 
■t tenu. T.Jt> - 5 <xnt*. at. Steti Minl-Ad- M 
firitoEE St.. LVocne, t-'.Y 1371JJL 

Old timer PBH h\\U laitinamcri l, ntv apuutii, 
•iilbfr. W Eaflan "b" II (cd- M* aVIl, FTF 
]ull*r,d. Antioi will attempt aniwci anydnt dritf- 
hue mint;di wnltsL Bj Sjidtsr, il QBtg Unr, 
hint Fifa, N.Y MTS4 

WinUd FTSVI EJIilJ. All l«IWJ1 aMWrrvJ I ..wi 

nluc Wibi to pl»y --il AS pnaVl FTP Bill 
Sym«. T Siiinwr Ph.. Btyh«lr.. HV l*Vrf]7 

Phrtra- 7 I r^HI-OfiAT 

Oirt Pltjt, acrid ok yaw jtew aildnrii 1 haie 
in i.i ii i'.i 1 1 -I I j .in ", Ti..! .-jj I l 1 ■:.. . r- i I'll r^.-liif. 
for .Antic empty OWflta ahceLa.. 1 r«d FiUnyl 
Nrd tf\»nrnur. 917 Uitdin* kd,., N. RotNnKr, 

Head Camin QaSl Ti,e rn«jHXint fw Ac 
wanfiitie't! Find laununienlv cnnH-nlliini i'Iufiv 
<jpf«n«ilf h (MinJturri, Jui «nly 10 tnu an 
USiM! 10 Bciyil Uii , PtH'Arillr ramlac MraVrnk 

IHTfl 

f*-l UE I«t^u iMnl pbiy«r !hi IBli Pfeiu 
tune* 1 Send niiH dttiwu iiul (nurv «l fi«ta 

Ifrrim mil playLT) 1(1 LuOa fiirwliari-m. Ill 
rv^ti IV. T.i^l.-1-i.. KV WWl F« riiiiiHlr 
lielurc arriu lute in saj 

Nt(d C afneiKiliil Valdai litis lui MuJli- 
CennmkfnlET S-t-Pad IE t-mc (!■ gt fit hnard 
Played M ircekemli EnLfanti ciLrpi Fqi IPS 
L>Ddv nna^ W^rad. SoiieEjca liHinvdirxnU. BcreL 
rdda HavfJ M Li-Uiyi. a,tan (.'evwnMlnuin . KJ 

A*j_hiP J Htdl.?rd , Ofrw MHft. J.^jmu 

TkjrganKr^ in thu Akron u*u. Loak.iii| |fl DM]! 
lotace LomrrfUTioa? Cnu mrmijert ^e-. ^np 
from r.r'iiLi to rtuny corner Terry G. i^nfiuh-. 

*0I7 lajarflsp K\ , Mlnp^rirT, C*W PriOJir 

sajote 

hvj,-i,i' Hi, r .,ni in" >....,■ ;-,.,..■; •*■-,-] r- 
ccnli for adulti to QauL Hjajiica, ALaltr WJIiiuti 
Mu.i^iti- 27- 1 . 3 SlHLFord Ave., Liionnrii Ofn-i 
152». Kill oppuiicnia in EheJi p-=> befun: ih., 

Inq 1,-SLi Jpuyiu Jana the IFVf. 

wttulj line infunrliliun tin Iwn limi |am* and 
Billlt trf Britain. AJro any warrpmin. ir i»r w. 
tiKhJl ire* 1 Cvtvt ma Njhciijo, liHlS ru£n- 
lanil.wia At-b ; flrrfliinl. (llim t-II^S 



OPPONENTS WANTED 

play-by-mad *.r E>,«lrtnl wndiLioni Cm yeu 
AfeflaQ Montiomcry *ni Me fin Army I null pay 
isrMilC in U.S.A. rtenfiEln Ay<r^ JUitJO tiiwli 

Pr , Wantn, Fihio 4^4aj. 

Will M<l IW. IJ mi Anu&e < JHl in 1h= liajtrtM 

biadkf ll*fy *« ooiEi "• BM«li*l* oj*JhiiiiiT 

Hid lint »I»rU al 34.00, AnuPIT ^CO I «ol 

FTF ^ppo-n*Fiu Wrllr Hnfcr Hn.»rii. SJ l(» SiJ«- 

JieUJL"l!fl^£u*tllJJlLJ^ 

Wait Pc"*" wiptJ'enli foi Wunicy D-Day I'm 

traiiuai Want wpora-nia f'lt n*t*I Tnuimtunpt, 
W,«dd like u.!o an v l'aaicer AafMaTT tstat 
Wtiuld Jibo Lia,i H l>uy Poland 3V Tyro-nc 
Eji-ml.,.. iUS Hwlil' ted.. BJTfiirlinillnTTIi. 1*3 

[fHHf - 

FT1M AH, \'.;.J 191*, l?nqf'« TaO*-, Imlriru 
Opponrmli ot*r HI. pKiv Pmnpi FTF Alac in 
all Ji^rvir- Con Dmi, Pi^ Du. *:iJ FcinbunL. 
Pi- IMll. Stonil SnajnlJi i^ pit-jar. 

1'Piu.wd Boitr. (HuiiaiuuaJ 15.0(5. F0I4 Ef-W 

IntlnJe. pnifarj; PPlM till nYcracai OBPWllknn 
for Swunprail Midway. TytlinJ. Nolt Id Alain 
Hrnldan. IV CDlKni FTHrncd and JurJc WW»d- 
EtrtynKinA WtumeT. LB6. Old Hiil Kfad. feptirid. 

PeuiM I7S7J;. 

ticllytburit opponent M-uited Vt St. ^.litr'i KjE4- 
en PEM, either WJ(. Will traUa An<io (jpodl or 
TsclicJ II iafOdl lor *rV BCM AH |Sfn»- buloiBi 
Midwa.* and tHtlyrJiyiup. Avejiq hiilliiay n«h' 
Fred Sloval. HP ^, Ben 3 d*. JUtmbn, ?a I fnSQ. 
Ffif Hi* UtO B*0, luiUnd i5 W r'cirhJ biub 
■Had SVIH ALiO metll mini'l'iro (wiIie Fui 
d-riiit, SAT'i Kurmandy 13 DQ LeOlia[d Mlrfa, 
(331 Iprnne Sl Pliila.. Ta L?iJo. Ill r*y 
ia.-y.Urr im Et m yltuui- ail k ltcn auinafred 

T1k loaJ hu tMfn Kl- IffJ-Q win nol h uoraad. 
We bait i Jtrliiiy AX or S<Jrod e, F j»n«nti 
~.:-. !l-.i Tin drall n a tin* jaffli - VlrtnimsM 
Rcule4)a^ Tad Hare-tarn. tBI Waehol. Unrtrntty 
PmEt, t * Ifcari- 
ionv, if 1 Ibve 









I 4uwe ne«L , 'E , d nun l(*n kill 

M«rjl rrtOllfli W6 thr mail jUtl Lerp> [^ufuLl 

i p. Luil C'^maii,. Ftii. Hl^YiHi ri_j«iaji 

Wanird FTF taupuarJUJ in thr t'orciu tluiili 
ifta. I -m nn RLiiupailE. but iiUu> ttir- null tar ,-■ 
pp.nr-. «:■> jnucb. PJionc «.H-16J>o Pawl Mini* 
Aflt. 5 V, 4';E Otcan Jlriw, (.etpua Innrti, 

TVAa- 1 TjHtl. 

a t i[iiMKrl> fm-rhw* wuilHr- Wuiald Idea uifDnrti' 
litm on rninulurei Iraatazinet:, rvlat, ?rt.i. Will 
buy tame*, bouai, etc. vn EUjieiti Ficmt t WaV LI 
iMejttWti m Utrftarou Mtt* Crtiinaum, W 
LJleiii hiD-t feiaii. H aliM,, TfTJn 1?"H _. 
WiU Dlaj JJ* All pMIKt 1?f mall. Will Nt* arty 
iuje <n in)> (*nie Wrllr finVri flliinilL 3hn» 
Oulil CentT, fl F«u. Tnui TJIMM ui mtl 

PBM crjmCiFtcnla naitted In Afi. rMW <JtnitJii 
and tine Allitd aprwrKnl. In Pulst. ant AIUW 
ratacnaxd Write Jim "mlint". liol CddwuS- 

lipi»«on. Ira« JJfJiL 

THim *m«l Join nptdty rtrowlrii Tphii brapar 
We trkir alp Bfi*- A Chipttr it wai yuu. We 
niH, you f.iui: udri. UjTt MlllloTTi. I?3 N 

MllKWl law, Jian Anwinwi Ten i7fl2_l3. 

r>DJ [day all aimrm al BiitJureij. try rnul. Will kt 

oppo*«n1 cNyw -ii'm UacL MiLlkinr. t23 Horlh 

Fin aale tu lniJ. : --i btdtkf (TVwM.7i AJfdH. 
(tiirp, a-j-i-*. (PI1W1. lVfljpi IJ [PBNL IJJJyat. 
Wiki-lrx- ll'aM). CuadaJanrtl, all in «*.-fllmi 
randi'lton, 1914, fiuadalawaJ. Bland h#»- Wtt 
flr«& truintlilaeiii. Ikm if. 1 ), AtUlifl CoJifft. 5W- 

rna-n. Thcm H OW 

wmms tutilir oi BriwEr. my other pr™*™ 

Itamrf. tliyntJllOrarlLlr, Wm* ynur 0«lh priiT 
QMUaW BJ CDBHT. ^e, 51" flraa.n fiiiad. 

Ponanmuiti. Vi ?."0i? Ai«- «*tyi*» U Tide- 
yjiNjrjLHiiiniwW"a EP Parwrn-F-HJ , 

Will Irll ca IrvJr I'i '4. iii iitnad i^iddiUTJI - J5 
tk Bin rtiiEj ji leu Ai.i 1TI" in Nurfli+ni 
VinjllUJ H* rtur. in ni) prnejjl urej T &JI Uflf 

4401 ^piiiEjialE Ait., MfiUtn. Vw 22101 
PBM npr^ncar^ manful l«f UUIfUnaJ. I'm Ub*. 
.11 iFjatiam caUeul *eSlh« Kissha*! MiinlCJl Pi 
; , Boa. iLjl.BatlJe giamid. WHliin|7Qn. 

PflM ELhli, r,jrtn>nal rulu Wi-*ih«. ttt.. Kb PUM 

fit iih lEhJ.i rUiiliUlilflll. ". Ilhcl li Ju ill Lft'.lfl. I II, i 

Na*l« hu can («*r7i if a" pta* Bridfurd F. 
Kclaon, ia'M Irnlh At:., fenal, -A**i. 1»Y. SMItW, 



dryi Itnil* 6 D3j winJitiiin TbcIjvs II s ■ -■ ,;■■■■ l 
.'.>p-iJ.r.r,^. stiiinind, iEkj, imji BR put puyabk, 
!',i;-.r.i. lor -j i". oandiiian JuiJjmi. Byron 
anael, -tt«:h tJ£ ?Kia Ei.. Sea a k. WauhLnpnn 
"■HE.- 



For ui*. o 


•Kt iwd 1*14 fen 14 r will pay 


rvHitfr In ei 


nrWiaJ tit" iPuann ttllllU ijill, E. 


IMS l-Tl-IL-f 


S|»aanri. Wuhi Ikiftrli VaZUT 



Apb there any vranjamerc iy| tfia- W Vt- 

(JriTini ifwitlf- anra7 | reprtH-ni * aaorfp ur 

idnitETiili *L in J trili Irjfint In fiirro a rlnli ir 
i!iiaiF»lnl. plwa™- 4.ii!>t^e:l Varir-T 1WP1 BotTH-t. 
SlaliUli Nil J. IIS IbiiLULl, W Va Plirma 

2QS-BJ1T. 

Adull SfEMKau fo, (TV j„ I "^ | J . Wlou, AiuJc 
Li) yu'jr la'-'.irttr I do neii mind ioiini. sinte ll 
ruppeiH ao scHiQin. tcnrjid u&ftc JaK-NfUnd. 
yf« WMttiraifln si,, Vanmn, iv itsuy 

Ptmna iW^jigft. 

FiiiHir-FFinl !>7i. winar nlhrr 'T.iua.. and SF 
Pu^elIulI apjilabk. UiU bu,.acll. IraiLe •ariaiTr 
>r.« lltlll Stn-.l afaJtt till tn.l-r vl^ ln.il' lial 

with IG U)b la Cin Cycu. }J& Cn(«, U 

IT^ C .,. Wra. 53147 . 

FTF onpon*nt5 wanted in Ltwyenna, Wynrmna, 
■iFl-, <.ii ■■,;■ .I.::,.; •!■: >■■■■ IB lorrn .ji,;.,i ■--.■,; 

club. Uinlaiit. ClaWaVJUf MiirVrL, 4JAf w'a4 2/tt 
istrKl. Cttiytnin, wyorairaif (SB I rtione 
ft41Hlll7 



